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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS QF HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Harprr’s Macazinr, Harper’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
Jiles will please send in their orders promptly. 
/t is Messrs. Harerr & Broruers’ intention an 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
cals for three years only. 


“ Harper's YouxG Prope is improving all the time.” —Clevelan 
Plain Dealer. 


An WEFKLY, 
Published July 22, contains a rare assortment of stories for young 
readers, among which special attention may be called to Parts II. 
and III. of 
THE ACCOMMODATING CIRCUMSTANCE, 


A Tate or Ye OLDEN Tir, 


by Frank R.Srocxton. This fairy story, one of the best fairy 
tales ever written by its popular author, is admirably illustrated by 
a series of drawings by Howarp Py e. 
This number is conspicuous both for its entertaining letterpress 
and its beautiful illustrations. Among the latter the palm may be 
given to an appealing bit of childish experience, entitled 
' GONE FOR A GLASS OF WATER. 


It is the dentist who is “ gone,” and the pose and expression of the 
woful little victim in the chair of torture demonstrates the power 
of Mrs. Jeske SHEPHERD'S inspired pencil, 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Propte will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


An is issued gratuitously with this 


number of Harrer’s WEEKLY. 


A CANDIDATE BEYOND SUSPICION. 


HE hearty satisfaction with which the nomination 

of Mr. CLEVELAND has been received is a feeling 
quite independent of party considerations. It arises 
from the general conviction that the chief issue of the 


' election is honest and efficient administration, with 


sole regard to the public welfare, of which Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’ is a conspicuous representative. Indeed, he 
owes his nomination, not to long party service, but to 
his career as an executive officer, and to the universal 
respect and confidence which his character and con- 
duct have inspired. He was elected Mayor of Buffalo 
when the intelligent sentiment of the city demanded 
a reform policy, and a man able and courageous 
enough to enforce it. He was the candidate of citi- 
zens who were resolved that the city government. 
should be conducted for the general welfare, and not 
for the benefit of rings and traders.. He was elected, 
and he did not disappoint this desire and anticipation. 
He discharged his duties without.regard to party ad- 
vantage or private interest, or his own political or 
personal profit. He held his office as a public trust, 
baffling jobbery of all kinds, vetoing doubtful schemes 
or questionable laws upon clear constitutional and in- 
disputable grounds, and by his direct, honorable, and 
energetic course winning the cordial regard of his 
fellow-citizens. It was natural that in the decline of 
great party issues, and in the alarming and dangerous 
progress of corrupt political methods, the voters of 
New York, hearing of the administrator of the gov- 
ernment of one of the chief cities of the State as a 
man possessing the very qualities which promised the 
overthrow of political venality and mercenary in- 
trigue, should have willingly supported him for Gov- 
ernor of the State, or should have gladly acquiesced 
in his election. His vast and unprecedented majori- 
ty was in no sense partisan, and although, like most 
active Americans, he is a party man, the circumstances 
of his election enabled him, with the same quiet and 


.unostentatious energy and ability, to take, without 


question except from the baser elements of his own 
party, the course of a thoroughly intrepid and public- 

spirited magistrate, and to administer the government 

of a great State as he had directed that of a great city. 

In his letter accepting the nomination for Governor 

he alluded to the corrupting use of money at elections, 

and said, in words that deserve thoughtful attention 

in view of the notorious tendencies of our public life: 


“Tt is useless and foolish to slut our eyes to the fact that this 
evil exists among us, and the party which leads in an honest effort 
to return to better and purer methods will receive the contidence 
of our citizens, and secure their support. It is willful blindness 
not to see that the people care but little for party obligations when 
they are invoked to countenance and sustain fraudulent and cor- 
rupt practices, And it is well for our country and for the purifi- 
cation of politics that the people at times, fully roused to danger, 
remind their leaders that party methods should be something more 
than a means used to answer the purposes of those who profit by 
political occupation.” 


His administration has been in full accord with the 
spirit of these words. Frank and plain in manner, 


scorning political charlatanry and the arts of a dema- 


gogue, his appointments to office, his thorough study 
of laws submitted to him, his vetoes based upon con- 
stitutional grounds and wholly unmindful of personal 


| or partisan views and wishes, his hearty co-operation 


with every measure to promote non-partisan reform 
in the civil service, and his wise and energetic part in 
the purification of the unclean and corrupt municipal 
government of the city of New York, have naturally 
attracted the attention of the country to a public 
officer in a most dignified and responsible position 
whose career shows the qualities which the political 
situation especially requires. 

To the powerful argument for his elevation to the 
Presidency which is.supplied by this recital of unde- 


| niable facts, an administrative experience and ability, 


and an absolutely unquestioned and unsuspected offi- 
cial integrity, which can not be claimed for his oppo- 
nent, the only reply is an assertion that the Republic- 
an party is more trustworthy than the Democratic 
party. . This, however, is an argument which must 
be handled carefully. - If Mr. BLAINE is to be regard- 
ed as the deliberately chosen representative of the 
official integrity, the political methods, the relations 
to corporate interests, the political morality and char- 
acter, the conception of official trust and responsibil- 
ity, which the Republican party adopts and approves, 


| is it so very clear that it is a more trustworthy party 


than one which, in the present situation of the coun- 
try, selects GROVER CLEVELAND for its representa- 
tive? We are Republicans, but we should wish to 
be very wary of such an argument as this. Or is it 
meant that although the candidate may be unwor- 
thy, he should be supported for the sake of the party ? 
But where does'that argument bring us? If evil in- 
fluences can control the selection of a Presidential 
candidate, is there any doubt that they could control 
his administration? How is a party trustworthy if 
its nominations and its action are controlled by influ- 
ences that can not be trusted? Nobody can know 
better than we that there are trusty elements in the 
Republican party. But when those elements lose con- 
trol of the party, we do not help them to recover con- 
trol by confirming the ascendency of the evil element. 
To support nominations which the moral judgment 
of the voter rejects, for the sake of the party, is to 
accept a moral slavery as odious as the physical bond- 
age which the Republican party overthrew. Protest- 
ing Republicans who support Governor CLEVELAND 
are told that it is better to endure four years of Mr. 
BLAINE than to elect a Democratic President. That 
is to say, it is better to support a candidate who is be- 
lieved to be morally unworthy in the hope that a bet- 
ter candidate may be named next time. But those 
who urge this plea must ste that to support such a 
candidate is not only to make the resumption of a 
better course infinitely more difficult, but it is to bind 
one’s self always to support for the same reason any 
kind of candidate who may be nominated. As Re- 


publicans, we ask Republicans who hold that a party 


is an agency to be used, not an idol to be worshipped, 
whether they succeed in deceiving themselves with 
such an argument. | 


MR. BLAINE’S LETTER. 


Mr. BLAINE’s letter of acceptance is characteristic. 
He is an adroit politician of great experience, and he 
has carefully surveyed the field and considered the 
situation, with a view to the service of the letter as a 
campaign document, before writing it. His nomina- 
tion produced a moral revolt in the Republican party 
by raising questions of personal honor and character. 
During the time since the nomination was made this 
revolt has been extending and strengthening, espe- 
cially among the young men of the party and the 
country. The tone of the ratification speeches has 
been one of exhortation to support the party, with the 
vaguest and most general allusions to the candidate, 
accompanied by a personal affirmation on the part of 
the speakers that they believed him to be an honest 
man. The necessity of such an extraordinary affir- 
mation is one of the most significant signs of the 
BLAINE canvass. Besides this opposition upon grounds 
of personal character, there is adistrust of the general 
spirit of his political career as indicative of the dema- 
gogue rather than the statesman, and a feeling that 
the tendencies and practices in public life which have 
become alarming would be stimulated and increased 
under the auspices of a BLAINE administration. 

It was natural, therefore, to expect a letter which 
should divert attention from the actual issues of the 
canvass, and seek to remove impressions resulting 
from a long public career by a prolonged treatment 
of public questions in general, couched in so quiet 
and moderate a key that it should seem to be the most 
conservative of documents, and to promise a safe and 
peaceful and even humdrum administration. This 
was the way to play skillfully upon the apprehension 
of tlre possible consequences of change, and to appeal 
to the feeling that would let well enough alone. This 
is the actual, as it was the anticipated, letter. It is 
long, carefully quiet in‘. tone, and pacifying in ex- 
pression upon the points where many persons might 
have expected a bold and aggressive tone. Its spirit 
is very different from the restless air of the State De- 
partment under Mr. BLAINE, and the letter, considered 


in itself, is a tranquil statement of opinions upon cer- 
tain public questions. But it is not a letter which 
deals with the paramount issue of this election, which 
in the absence of great national policies as between te 
parties, is that of pure and honest government in ¢o)- 
flict with the mercenary and demoralizing tendencies 
which have become aggressive and powerful. 

Mr. BLAINE is a high-protectionist, and he argues at 
length the advantage of that policy. But the oppo- 
sition have not raised that issue, and its declarations 
upon the subject are neither radical nor alarming. 
He desires in our foreign policy peace with honor. 
But while upon that. point there is no pending issue, 
it is remembered that the friends of Mr. BLAINE, when 


he left the State Department, derided the policy of his 


successor, in contrast with his own, as tame and un- 
American, if not cowardly. In the Southern States 
Mr. BLAINE would stimulate a spirit of patriotism, 
which every good citizen in all parties favors. The 
Chinese and the Mormons receive from him little 
quarter, and, indeed, as Mr. Hoar said in Boston, pub- 
lic opinion desires little quarter for the Chinese, while 
the Mormon offenses find no defenders. Upon the 
question of reform of the civil service, Mr. BLAINE 
pronounces himself an early and even zealous reform- 
er. The subject has been agitated for some years. 
Public men have declared themselves upon it. It 
has been the especial object of a certain body of citi- 
zens. But to them Mr. BLAINE is wholly unknown 
in the capacity of a reformer, except in a declaration 
favorable to terms of seven years—if we remember 
correctly—which showed little comprehension of the 
vital purpose or nature of the reform. The letter, in- 
deed, is an ingenious avoidance. It does not touch— 
for it could not touch successfully—the point upon 
which the Republican protest rests, and its general 
discussions of many uncontested questions will not 
for a moment deceive those Republicans who accept 
an issue of personal character and official integrity, 
when once fairly raised, as necessarily superseding in 
a Presidential contest the question of the candidate's 
abstract views of certain public questions. 


MR. EVARTS FOR THE DEFENSE. 


IT was natural that Mr. EvArtTs should be retained 
for the defense. Buteven he could not defend. He 
is at the head of his profession. He has great and 
varied experience in difficult cases. He is an elo- 
quent orator and an adroit advocate, and he was quite 
sure to speak to a jury whose minds were made up. 
What, then, was his plea? Stripped of its excellent 
rhetoric, it was simply this, that if a man upon the 
whole prefers Republican ascendency, he must sup- 
port Republican candidates, and apparently whatever 
he may hold their character to be. The report may 
have done the orator injustice, for we can not con- 
ceive a more demoralizing doctrine, nor one more un- 
worthy to be enforced by a public leader. CATILINE 
was called a corrupter of youth, but what doctrine 
could be more disastrous than this, should it be ac- 
cepted as a rule of action by young American voters / 
It is not- improved by the assumption which has been 
made in this canvass that a nomination must be re- 
garded as the end of all question of the moral fitness 
of candidates. When Republican argument has 
reached this point, may not a Republican justly ask 
himself whether his party is still the party of moral 
ideas? 

Mr. Evarts had not thoroughly prepared his case, 
and he was humorous at the expense of accuracy. 
His sneer at Governor CLEVELAND as a reformer for 
not removing the Commissioner of Public Works of 
the city was pointless, as Mr. Evarts should have — 
known that the Governor has not the power to re- 
move him, and the Governor's refusal to sign the ten- 
ure of office bill was approved by the author of the 
bill, because the value of the bill had been lost by the 
amendments of Republican bosses. Mr. EvartTs did 
the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY the honor to quote 
from him some severe strictures upon the Democratic 
party. Not only are speeches of the editor, but the 
columns of the paper for many years have been full of 
such strictures. General support of the Republican 
party, With a due reservation of becoming independ- 
ence and regard for principles rather than parties, 


-may be found not only in the columns of this paper, 


but in the proprietary announcements published 
in its columns. HaRPER’s WEEKLY advocated the 
election of Mr. LINcoLN, of General GRaNT, of Mr. 
HayEs, ofGeneral GARFIELD. It would certainly have 
supported an unimpeachable Republican candidate at 
this election. But Mr. Evarts’s case required him to 
avoid answering the crucial and paramount question 
which the impeachable character of the candidate at 
once presents—whether HARPER'S WEEKLY or its ed- 
itor ought to support for the Presidency an unworthy 
candidate because he was nominated by a Republican 
Convention: Whatever may be thought of the Dem- 
ocratic party, a more immediate and pressing issue 
than that of a Democratic Presidency is that of un- 
suspected integrity in the Presidential office. The 
Republican nomination has set aside the issue be- 
tween the parties, and has raised that of candidates 1D 
@ manner that can not be avoided, unless the voter 
is willing to accept the plea, that the character of can- 
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didates neéd not be considered—a plea good enough 
for a politician in straits, but hardly worthy of an 
American statesman. | 

The cleverness of the adroit advocate fails utterly 
to show that the nomination of an unfit candidate 


for the Presidency should foster confidence in the } 


arty which makes it, or that a trustworthy party 
should be sustained in the nomination of a candidate 
whom hosts of its honest members distrust. Proba- 
bly half of the respected officers of the meeting, and 
possibly the orators themselves, regard the nomina- 
tion, which as party men they feel bound to support, 
as a terrible blunder, for the very reason that it hope- 
lessly alienates upon moral grounds the support of 
other party men who are not less patriotic, honor- 
able, and earnest than they. Mr. SEWARD, a states- 
man whom Mr. EvarTs honors, was accustomed to 
rest his political arguments where it is desirable that 
thev should always rest—upon the general character 
and tendency of parties. But why did he habitually 
avoid the discussion of candidates? For the excel- 
lent reason that. he gave in the campaign of 1856, 
‘‘ Because it is not the habit of parties in our country 
to select unfit, unworthy, or unreliable men to be 
their representatives.” When that habit is abandon- 
ed, however, the point of the discussion and the sig- 
nificance of the election necessarily change, and then 
the argument that honest patriots may vote for any 
candidate whatever, in order to secure a Republican 
President, is seen in its true light. Personal prefer- 
ences every honest citizen will yield, but not moral 
- convictions; nor will the utmost ingenuity of trained 
advocacy persuade one honest American to doubt that 
unbending principle and the courage to assert it are 
better than intellectual ability and accomplishment 
devoted to moral sophistry. 


p 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Florida denies the accuracy of 
the statements of an Arkansas correspondent, to which 
we referred some weeks ayo, in regard to the position 
of the slaves and colored people in the Southern States 
during the war, and he wonders whether the WEEKLY 
will be fair enough to publish the’substance of his re- 
joinder. Weare sorry that he should wonder, because 
he can not justly have found any hostile disposition 
upon the subject in these columns. The question is 
not to be decided by individual testimony alone, but by 
the general consent of evidence, and by “ the nature of 
things,” including human nature. Our Florida cor- 
respondent asserts that the slaves were faithful to 
their masters who took them to the army, that they 
were perfectly loyal when left at home among old 
men and women and children, and in camp demanded 
to be armed against the Union soldiers, until the Union 
army obtained possession of certain points. Yet the 
slaves knew that the war was waged for their libera- 
tion. 

Our correspondent then questions whether the col- 
ored men are Republican at heart, and denounces the 
frauds of Northern elections, insisting that so long as 
the Southern States were held by military power, and 
‘‘ MOSES’s negro militia” ruled the roast in South Car- 
olina, and a kind of Union terrorism prevailed in the 
Southern States, there were no Republican complaints 
of unfair elections, although every honest Republican 
_ in the country knows what a parody of free govern- 

ment the Southern situation was. To our remark 
that the Democrats have made no effort to settle the 
race problem upon any basis but that of making the 
freedmen a pariah class, our correspondent replies 
that he and others hold the white race to be superior, 
and that intelligence and honesty ought to prevail 
over ignorance and dishonesty; and he asks why Re- 
publicans should complain of the efforts of intelligent 
white men in the Southern States to prevent the 
ascendency of an ignorant, demoralized, and lately 
servile class, which is in some States actually a ma- 
jority, when Republicans themselves prohibit by se- 
vere penalties the entry into the country of a few 
_ thousands of a race superior to the African, simply 
because they will work more cheaply than native 
Americans. He also alleges that the denial of civil 
rights to the colored people is even more frequent in 
the Northern than in the Southern States, and that 
Northern judges have sustained the denials. 

The weight of testimony, it seems to us, shows what 
Would be only natural—that the slaves, while peace- 
ful, were friendly to the Union cause, but they nat- 
urally kept quiet until actual occupation by the Union 
army made them less cautious. Even our Florida 
correspondent will admit that slavery is not a condi- 
tion which inspires gratitude in the heart of the slave 
or antipathy to his rescuer. For the same gene 
reason that the slaves were friendly to the cause of 
their own emancipation; the freedmen have been nat- 
urally friendly to.the party that secured it. Our 
correspondent also would agree that. the MosEs ré- 
gime under a Republican name is no excuse for simi- 
lar offenses under Democratic auspices, and that the 

“Superiority” of the white race can not be pleaded in 
€xtenuation of any kind of injustice to other races. 
As’ for his retort about the Chinese exclusion, al- 
though it is true that it.is commended in the Repub- 
lican platform, it is none the less opposed to the views 


of the best Republicans. It isas Americansand men, 
not as Republicans and Democrats, that intelligent 
and patriotic men everywhere in the country should 
consider the question of race. 


CHOLERA, 


_ It seems to be very improbable that we shall escape 
some visitation of the cholera, althongh the sanitary condi- 
tion of the city is reported to be good, and proper precan- 
tions will be taken at quarantine. Since it scourged cer- 
tain parts of the country half a century ago, the character 
and propagation of the disease are very much better. nnder- 
stood, and the value of cleanliness, general care, and moral 
equilibrium is fully comprehended. 

There is great excitement at Marseilles and Tonlon. The 
heat is intense, and the sanitary situation doubtless invites 
disease. But the extent of it is not yet appalling, if the 
reports may be trusted. Forewarned is fore-armed. The 
authorities at Washington are in communication with the 
consuls at the ports whence the contagion may be supposed 
to escape toward this country, and the local boards of health 
are on the alert. - Public expectation demands the most 
rigid scratiny at quarantine, and especially of cargoes, for 
it is more in the cargo than the cabin that the contagion 
is conveyed. 3 

Meanwhile care, moderation, temperance in everything, 
are safeguards which every one can provide for himself. 
Fortunately the summer thus far is healthy, and public 
attention will be more than ever directed to any apparent 
neglect of the active duties of the Board of Health. . 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


REPUBLICANS Will weigh carefully the argument for sup- 
porting Mr. BLAINE which is drawn from the party rather 
than from the candidate. Thus the Rev. Dr. GULLIVER, an 
old abolitionist, writes to the Independent, which is one of 
the host of religious journals that can not sustain the nomi- 
nation: 

“The issue of to-day is upon the question whether the national 
government is to be administered in the personal interest and for 
the pecuniary emolument of individuals. The question twenty 
years ago was like unto it, whether the country should be con- 
trolled in the interests of a class—the knights of slavery. But 
that is no Jonger a question. Another question, engendered by the 
war and its demoralizations, the question whether jobbery and 
thieving, falsehood and bribery—all the small trade and dicker of 
‘practical politics’—shall have the approval of the nation, has 
now taken its place. Does the Republican party stand for eman- 
cipation from these traders and money-changers, who have crowded 
into the places vacated by slave-holders? If it does not, why 
should it be allowed to live on a dead issue, like a carrion bird ? 
Hardly can more be said as to the weight to be given to another 
common consideration—that drawn from personal character as 
distinct from political character. That a man may have a charm- 
ing manner, and own the happy faculty of making every one he 
meets pleased with himself, with no intellectual or moral superior- 
ity to disturb any one’s self-complacency, really proves nothing to 
the purpose concerning his fitness for office. It rather justifies 
the presumption that he is a man inclined to be ‘ true to his friends’ 
rather than to his country.” : 


The Christian Union also says what finds an echo in thou- 
sands of Republican hearts: foe 


“The nominations at Chicago have brought genuine grief to a 
large and yery intelligent body of voters inside the Republican 
party. They were never more ardently attached to Republican 
principles than they are to-day, and they stand aloof from their 
old-time fellowships, in the crisis of a Presidential election, with 
unfeigned régret. But they can not do otherwise. Again and 
again in the last eight years they have declared their unalterable 
determination not to support Mr. Biarng for the Presidency. Their 
opposition is not captious; they have come to distrust Mr. Bane 
with reluctance, and have yielded to doubt only because they could 
not shut it out; they have never endeavored to impose any candi- 
date of their own upon the party. It is through no fault of theirs 
that they now stand silent in a campaign to which they had looked 
forward as opening another and nobler chapter in the history of 
the nation.” 


The Boston Herald, taking up the same refrain, asks : 


‘“ And what is a party except a means to an end? If Repub- 
licanism does not mean a reformed civil service, reduced taxes, 
honest money, economy in the government, purified politics, and a 
restoration of statesmanship in the conduct of public affairs, what: 
interest in the Republican party have conscientious voters who 
believe in these things? And who will say that Biatng and Lo- 
GaN stand for any of them ?” 


These seem to be quite as pertinent and impressive argu- 
ments as the doughnuts contributed by the old pastors of 
Mr. BLAINE. We do not recall this particular argument, 
that of clerical certificates, in previous campaigns. Is it 
felt that a candidate who is morally assailed by his own 
letters and words requires this especial kind of “‘ backing” ? 
Or is it supposed that if a man goes to church in an edify- 
ing manner, it is conclusive evidence that his official.con- 
duct has been above suspicion or reproach? Clergymen 
and quiet people who take little active part in politics 
must smile at this transparent device, and possibly the 
word humbug may be murmured in their meditative walks. 


THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


ea, political situation in England is interesting becanse 
the threatening difference between the Ministry and the 
House of Lords. The Franchise Bill introduced by Mr. 
GLADSTONE is held by the peers to imperil their political 
power in the counties, and Lord SALISBURY, who is never so 
happy as when fighting, has apparently persuaded the 
Lords not to listen to any proposition until the Ministry sub- 
mits its plan for the redistribution of Parliamentary seats. 
This course naturally arouses the growing feeling that 
the House of Lords is a mere obstructive body, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette says, plainly, “If the compromise on the Fran- 
chise Bill is rejected, the Liberals will not sheathe the 
sword until they exterminate a power which is incompati- 
ble with the government of modern England.” Snch lan- 
guage is unmistakable, and it shows the intensity of pub- 


lic feeling. JOHN BRIGHT, an old opponent of the House 
of Lords, has expressed his purpose to take part in the con- 
troversy if it should arise. : 

A class of hereditary legislators in a country so political- 
ly enlightened and so “ modern” as England is of course an 
anomaly. Like the absolute royal veto, it could be toler- 
ated only when absolutely passive. If the crown should 
attempt to defeat the lawful will of the Commons, the coun- 
try would not submit, and the same feeling would undoubt- 
edly prohibit any actual interference with the will of the 
Commons by the House of Lords. The responsible govern- 
ment of the country is a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which is elected by the people, and the people would 


not suffer a hereditary and irresponsible body of peers to | 


baffle its policy. _The Lords, however, have always yielded, 
and there is probably little doubt that they will yield again. 


PERSONAL, 


Tre Archbishop of Canterbury notices the great annual increase 
of bishops. He himself has consecrated bishops for four new sees 
during the past twelve months, and he fears that if this goes on 
at the present rate, Egyptian Hall will soon scarcely be able to 
hold the Council of Bishops. The Bishop of Ohio says that 132 
American prelates have been consecrated in this country in the 
last hundred years. The Archbishop adds that he will 1iot pause 
to say how hard bishops work. People who are not already con- 
vinced of it will:not be convinced by being told. 

—The late General Topiksen, the famous Russian soldier, was 
the son of @ tradesman. When the Allies invaded the Criméa he 
was intrusted with the defense of Sevastopol, and kept their pow- 


erful armies and fleets at bay from October, 1854, to September, _ 


1855. Of this magnificent defense Prince GortscHakor¥ said, “ It 


| is a fact unexampled in military annals that a town hastily forti- 
| fied in the presence of an enemy should have been able to hold 


out so long against a force the means of attack of which have ex- 
ceeded everything that hitherto could have been foreseen.” The 
General invested Plevna with great brilliancy of plan, and it was 
under his command that in April, 1878, the advance upon Constan- 
tinople was made. He became a Count soon afterward, and lived 
in retirement in failing health. He died on the Ist of July, at 
Wiesbaden, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

—The Attorney-General of Great Britain reminds the House of 
Lords that though not subject to popular election, its members 
are trustees for the people, and therefore ought to pay due regard 
to the just and reasonable demands of the people. A decided 
and irresistible popular demand exists for equal electoral zights 
in counties and boroughs. Professor THoro_p Rocers, M.P., says 
that the only privilege the peers have on the statute-book is ‘the 
right of being tried for murder by their own class. Only one of 
them had been hanged for murder during the last two centuries ; 
but if he were to tell his hearers how many deserved to be hanged, 
he should keep them listening until the following morning. Half 
of them were absorbed in profligacy. He wanted to know how 
long the English nation would consent to be at their mercy and 


caprice. 


—SaraH Bernnarpr has been playing Lady Macbeth in Lon- 
don. She represents that personage (says one of her critics) 
as never dignified, never noble. When she is pouring into Mac- 
beth’s ear the thought of Duncan’s murder, she wraps him in a 
clinging embrace, as if she would play upon his senses rather than 
upon his reason. She wheedles but never masters him. Even 
the costume she wears seems designed to dwarf her own impor- 
tance, dramatically speaking ; for instead of the queenly robes af- 
fected by English actresses, we find her clad in a tight-fitting Jer- 
sey embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, with a singularly ungraceful 
skirt attached. In the sleep-walking scene she comes in with 
naked feet and a clinging night dress. This aroused an extraor- 
dinary degree of enthusiasm in Paris, but the English public view 
the spectacle unmoved. 

—President ArTuuR tothe Pan-Presbyterian Council at Belfast: 
“Coming from kindred ancestry, the kind greetings of the Scotch- 
Irish are especially pleasing to me, and very cordially reciprocated.” 

—A European who has travelled on foot four thousand miles 


down the African coast declares that in manliness and shrewd- - 


ness, in intelligence and honesty, and in the essentials of govern- 


ment, the black man is quite as good as the white. Boil down — 


your idea of civilization as much as you please, and unless you 
make it consist of the mere use of focket-handkerchiefs, you will 
find that these so-called savages are as civilized as any Europeans. 
They are traders, and keen traders too. They have their own re- 
ligion, their own laws, and their own patriarchal methods of life. 
All the best of them are Mohammedans. They administer justice 
in their own way, and show more hospitality to the stranger than 
does the ordinary foreigner. They have no penny newspapers, 
but they have what still serves the Spaniard and the Portuguese 
as a very effective substitute in the shape of their barber shops, 
which are the accepted news centres of the neighborhood. Every 
one goes to the barber shops to learn the news, 

—The School of Medicine for Women, in London, was opened in 
1874, with six pupils. There are now thirty-seven women on the 
medical register. They are more successful in the cities than in 
the country, first, because in the cities there is more work for spe- 
cialists in women’s and children’s diseases ; and secondly, because 
the need for physical strength in riding round in the middle of the 
night is less. The demand by women for women doctors is be- 
coming greater. 

—The sermons of the late Bishop Srwpson, edited by the Rev. 
GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D., will be published by Harper & Brotruers. 
Bishop Simpson was an earnest, cogent, and lucid preacher. “ His 
sermons,” says an eminent authority, “were simple and clear in 
style, and of cumulative quality, ascending from a few general 
propositions by a method, peculiar to himself, of combined logical 
firmness and rhetorical finish, until the climax was reached.” | 

—A party of New-Yorkers were visiting Niagara Falls last week, 
and on Sunday morning left their hotel for a’ stroll. The usual 
importunate gang of hackmen attacked thern with offers of service- 
“My friends,” gravely replied one of the excursionists, an athletic 
young man, “ would you have us break the Sabbath?” The gang 
seemed paralyzed, and the athletic youth walked on with his com- 
panions, bearing the proud consciousness of being the first excur- 
sionist who ever silenced a Niagara Falls hackman. 

—Mr. W.8. Kiusatt’s house in Rochester, an excellent example 
of a free colonial style, has two interior features of note: First, the 
sense of distance and mystery produced by the combined effect of 
a screen across the main hall, a row of organ pipes on the first 
landing of the staircase, and another screen of open-work and glass 
above the organ itself: the hall looks more-than twice its real 
depth. Secondly, the use of stained glass floral ornaments in a 
window of the conservatory.. Standing in the parlor, and looking 
across the conservatory at this window, the visitor seems to be in- 
troduced to a collection of blooming flowers that includes preter- 
natural varieties of extraordinary brilliancy. 

—Bishop Hven Mitier Tuompson’s testimony to the healthful- 
ness of Mississippi, especially for persons whose throat or lungs 


trouble them, and his assertion that malaria is more'to be feared _ 


from a week’s residence on the Hudson River than from a life. 
time in Mississippi, do credit to his candor and his intelligence. 
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FROM POST TO FINISH* 
A RACING ROMANCE. 
Br HAWLEY SMART, 


Avruor or “ Brrezir Laneton,” Bounp to Win,” 
“Tux Geeat Tontine,” “ At Fact,” FTO 


CHAPTER III. 
CRANLEY CHASE. 


THERE were few more picturesque old mansions 
in the valley of the Ouse than Cranley Chase, 
the seat of the Rockinghams. They had not 
come in with the Conquest, or acquired their lands 
in the spoliation of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII. ; their presence in Yorkshire was of later 
date, and somewhat more prosaic in its cause. 
The first of the family that had appeared at 
Cranley was one of Marlborough’s favorite lieu- 
tenants, who had received his humble share of 
the honors and wealth that accrued to his creat 
commander. The founder of the Churchills, it 
is true, was not wont to let money trickle through 
his fingers for the benefit of his subordinates; 
but Colonel Rockingham thought he could not 
better show his admiration for his great chief 
than by closely:-imitating him. Like his prinei- 
pal, he was reckless in battle and ruthless in 
plunder. But his great stroke of good fortune 
was when, thanks to his handsome person and 
the influence of his patron, he succeeded in win- 
ning the hand of pretty Mistress Hazelby, the 
great Yorkshire heiress. She brought to Colonel 
Rockingham Cranley Chase and many fat acres 
in the valley of the Ouse, and when, the wars 
over, the Colonel settled comfortably down as a 
Yorkshire squire, he was soon intimate with all 
the gentlemen of the country-side. 

The Chase, which stands about five miles from 
York, a little to the right of the tireat North 
(Road, is an old Elizabethan red brick house, a 
perfect incongruous mass of wings and gables: 
a fairly big house apparently to start with, to 
which each succeeding Rockingham felt it in- 
cumbent on himself to add a wing. It stood 
in a fine old park of some two-fifty or three hun- 
dred acres, studded with old oak and elm. That 
the greater part was as draughty and uncom- 
fortable as all such fine old family seats invariably 
are need scarcely be mentioned ; but the modern- 
ized wing, chiefly inhabited by the family when 
they were alone, was exceedingly comfortable. 
When Alister Rockingham entertained right roy- 
ally, as he was wont to do for the York races, 
the York balls, and such like occasions of fes- 
tivity, then the old house was full from garret to 
cellar, and the latter, despite the fierce inroads 
made on it at such times, held bravely out. Cran- . 
ley claret was proverbial, and Cranley port and 
Madeira pronounced by no means bad to take. 
On such occasions the big drawing-room and 
dining-room were thrown open, and, in taking his 
party up to the Knavesmire, Alister Rockingham 
was wont to be as regal as that traditional nabob 
who exclaimed, “ Bring some more carriages.” 

Still, before the Phaeton Leger it had been 
for some little time rumored that Alister Rock- 
ingham was 4in trouble; but the Squire kept a 
stiff upper lip, and abated not an iota of his ac- 
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customed hospitality, and people doubted wheth- 
er there was any truth in these reports. It is 
possible to go on for some time after you are 
ruined if you conceal all symptoms of the catas- 
trophe; and for a man who has indubitably pos- 
sessed property, and who is vaguely rumored to 
have lost it, to be pronounced insolvent shows 
much indiscretion on his part. , 

Poor. Alister Rockingham! there was some- 
thing more than pecuniary troubles the matter 
with him.’ He had “lived his life,” as it is call- 
ed, ay, every inch of it. Had flung the dice at 
“The Rooms” in Doncaster boldly, as he had 
backed favorites on the town moor. He had 
lived a fast pace in London in the season; had 
buttoned up his kid gloves tightly as he called 
for a fresh lot of blue counters, and went into the 
Cocoa Tree on a Saturday night to try that last 
desperate expedient of a beau joueur, the redeem- 
ing a bad week at Epsom or Newmarket by the 
throwing in half a dozen mains running. He 
might have said with perfect truth: = 

“I have lived my life, I am nearly done, 
I have played the game all round,- 
But I freely admit that the best of my fun 
I owe it to horse and hound.” | 

It was not only, poor fellow, that his fortune 
was nearl;; spent, but Alister Rockingham felt 
that his life also was nearly spent. There are 
signs at certain periods. of a man’s existence 
when he feels intuitively that the clock is running 
rapidfy down. There may be nothing radically 
the matter, but he realizes the fact that the hour- 


‘glass will admit of little more turning; and it 


was with a heavy heart that he drove home to 
Cranley Chase at the end of the week destined to 
be known in Doncaster annals henceforh as 
Phaeton’s Leger. It was a bitter feeling tb the 
man as he swept up through the fine old park, 
and his eye ranged over the wide undu ating 
grass land and gnarled old oaks, to know tat it 
was all gone, and that when his will cameo be 
read his so would find himself a beggar. But 
broad acres however numerous, or broad pieces 
however many, are speedily got through when a 
man takes to gambling in earnest. Alister Rock- 
ingham had no very great right to complain; he 
had had a very fair innings, had some big stnokes 
of luck certainly in the earlier part of his career; 
and though things had gone against him latterly, 


_ jt had taken him twenty years to get through his 


inheritance. It was done now, and the Squite of 
Cranley Chase recognized that Phaeton’s Leger 
had finally ruined him. ‘ 

He had an awkward task before him, and he 
knew it. | Wild he had been, gambler he had 
been, but no other woman had ever compared in 
his eyes to his wife Beatrice, and to a great ex- 
tent, she shared his confidence. She knew they 
were in difficulties; she knew things had’ been 
going badly}with him of late, but she ‘did! not 
know how desperate his affairs were. H 

She had done her best to dissuade him ‘rom 
going to Doncaster, knowing how costly such goli- 
days had been of late, and he was painfully aware 
there would be much anxious questioning as to 
how he had fared in the fray. As lie expected, 
Mrs. Rockingham met the Squire the minut? he 
entered the ‘hall She knew the face too ‘yell 
not to understand that he brought no good r ws 
home." | 

“T am afraid, Alister, that it has been, as; " al- 
ways seems to be of late, an unfortunate “re 
with you. “ But there is no need to speak aboiit it 
now. You look fagged, and it will be quite time 
to tell me all about it, if you choose, after dinner, 
dear.” 

She was a gentle-hearted, clever woman, and 
knew well that the male creature was wont to 
make confession of his difficulties in his post- 
prandial moments. Dinner over, the Squire hav- 
ing finished a bottle of champagne, began to take 
a somewhat brighter view of his Doncaster re- 
verses. He even half-persuaded himself that 
things were by no means so bad as he had at first 
thought them; 

“Yes, Beatrice,” he said, “‘it has been an awk- 


ward week. Who could think that old villain. 


William Greyson rejoiced in the possession of two 
horses, either of them good enough to win the 
Leger? I. knew nothing about Phaeton, and 
backed Caterham, of course, as all the world did. 
I went from bad to worse all Thursday, and a 
‘plunge to get home on the Cup didn’t mend mat- 
ters.” | 

“It’s unlucky, Alister, because I know money 
is searce with us just now, and I hear that you 
have sent for Pearson, which is always an omi- 
nous sign. Still,” she continued, with a faint 
smile, “it is no use erying over spilt milk, as I 
have heard you say so often ; but, Alister dear, if 
you could refrain from racing in future I think 
you would be, a great deal happiersand at all 
events you would please me so very much.” | 

“Well, Trixie, I think,” rejoined Alister Rock- 
ingham, with a rather grim smile, “I may safely 
promise you that for the future you need have 
little fear of my giving up racing—it has given 
meup, As Rochefoucauld says, ‘When our vices 
have left us, we flatter ourselves that we have left 
them.’ | 

At this moment the door opened, and in burst 
Gerald Rockingham, his bright, dark, handsome 
face glowing with high spirits. I don’t know 
whether I have quite described Gerald. He took 
after his mother, who was one of those petite bru- 
nettes that tall fair-haired men of the Saxon stamp 
so delight in marrying. When Swedenborg wrote 
volumes .to prove his Doctrine of the Affinities, he 
might have condensed the whole thing into the 
one short sentence—that men. and women are 
very apt tg fail in love with their antithesis. 
Gerald was small and slight in stature, but for 
all that the boy had inherited all the hereditary 
his whether on battle-field or at 
card-table. e understood, to speak metaphor- 
ically, “ how te die and make no sign.” He was 
all wire and whip-cord, and would have no more 
thought of flinching from the biggest fence of the 


insulted him. There had never been a Rocking- 
ham who couldn’t both ride and shoot straight, 
and Gerald certainly promised to prove no excep- 
tion to the traditions of his race. 

“Oh, mother, darling!” exclaimed the boy, as 
he threw his arms round her neck, “I begin to 
think there’s nothing like racing. I don’t know 


this week. I’ve won twenty-eight pounds, which 
wasn’t so bad, you know, for a young one. It’s 
the most glorious sport in the world—and isn’t 
Bill Greyson clever? Think of his having those 
two horses in the race, and selling the public all 
round by winning with the one they didn’t be- 
lieve in !” 

A shiver ran over Mrs. Rockingham’s face as 
she thought how her son was already developing 
a passion for a sport which had so sorely imbit- 
tered her own life, while I am afraid Alister Rock- 
ingham with difficulty gulped down the execra- 
tion that rose ‘to his lips at this encomium on 
Bill Greyson’s cleverness. 

“ How was it you didn’t come home with me, 
Gerald ?” he inquired. “I louked for you at the 
station, but saw nothing of you.” 

“No, father; I left a little before you. I’m 
not a swell, like you, who waits for the Mondey 
to gather his winnings—I got mine at once, and I 
wanted to stop in York to buy something for Dol- 
lie Greyson. She is such a jolly girl, you know, 
and as it is her father to whom I’m virtually in- 
debted for the mogey, I thought it was the proper 
thing to do. She is staying with her uncle in 
Coney Street.” 

“Ah! it’s not so long ago,” said Alister Rock- 
ingham, musingly, “since that distinguished pa- 
tron of the turf who notoriously never bets wa- 
gered the famous sixpence with his trainer’s wife 
against his horse winning the Leger. He paid it 
set in a magnificent pearl and diamond bracelet, 
which always remained one of her proudest pos- 
sessions. I’m curious to know what you gave 
your trainer’s daughter ?” 

“Why, I gave her a ring, father, which took 
about half my money to buy; but then, you know, 
she’s far away the prettiest girl in these parts, 
and rides as wellias Ido. Why, you’ve seen her 
out hunting yourself.” 

“Yes,” replied his father, “‘I know Miss Grey- 
son by sight. A pretty little thing, and, as you 
say, she can ride.. But, Gerald, remember, I 
want no nonsense ei her one way or the other be- 
tween you and old F jl Greyson’s daughter.” 

“You can trust ne, father,” replied Gerald, 
proudly. “If you ihew Dollie, you would know 
she would not even ome here as my wife without 
your consent and mother’s.” 

As Gerald continued to tell his mother the 
story of his week’s doings, as was his habit, the 
Squire fell into a sombre reverie. His son’s tri- 
umph recalled to him those days of his youth 
when fortune smiled on him whether he bled 
for love or for money, and he winces sadly when 
he thinks what is to be Gerald’s fate, who he 
feels will have shortly to confront the world, not 
as he himself began it, but with a mere trifle of 
money at his back. 

At this moment the door opened, and Miss 
Rockingham (the Squire’s only daughter) quiet- 
ly entered the room, It was somewhat curious, 
but Ellen Rockingham, who was some two or three 
years older than her brother, was utterly differ- 
ent to the rest of the family in all her tastes and 
pursuits. Dark in complexion, like her brother, 
and considerably taller, she regarded such things 
as hunting, shooting, and racing with disdain. 
She had already made up her mind that life was 
a thing to be treated in earnest, and was that 
somewhat unpleasant type—a young lady wiih a 
mission. She was convinced that the rich did 
not half do their duty by their poorer brethren. 
She meant well, poor young woman, but con- 
trived to make life very bitter to some of the 
necessitous peasantry round Cranley. It is bad 
enough to have a difficulty about earning your 
bread, and comes terribly hard to a good many peo- 
ple in this world, but it is still harder to be told 
that the absence of the quartern loaf is owing to 
your own want of energy and thrift. Miss Rock- 
ingham was wont to be more lavish of rebuke 
than largess, and the impecunious cottagers un- 
der the Cranley sceptre infinitely preferred the 
sight of the Squire’s wife to that of the Squire’s 
daugliter. | | 

“Sorry, Ellen, that you weren’t here to welcome 
me at dinner.” | 

“You know, father, it was school night, and 
that is a duty I am very loath to neglect.” 

A parlous evening did some of these young 
rustics pass at times with Miss Rockingham. She 
had all the pluck and pride of her race, and was 
a disciplinarian. 

The Squire, to tell the truth, stood just a little 
in awe of his daughter. He was puzzled at times 
to understand how any daughter of his could have 
taken up these peculiar views. He would have 
about as soon thought of confiding his troubles 
or confessing his peccadilloes to the clergyman 
of his parish as to Ellen. His son was too young, 
and if he only half whispered his troubles to his 
wife, it was simply because he could not bear to 
pain her. | 

“IT don’t want to interfere with your views of 
right or wrong, Ellen,” he rejoined, a little,sharp- 
ly, “but I think most girls, when their father 
had been away from home for ten days, would 
have been there to welcome him home, and not 
allowed such rubbish as a ‘ night school’ to inter- 
fere with their doing so.” 

“I am sorry—very sorry,” rejoined the girl, 
as she came over and kissed him. “I would not 
have been out of the way for one moment if I 
had supposed you would have felt in that way 
about it. I try hard to do what I consider right. 
I have read and.thought a good deal for myself, 
and I know I don’t hold quite the same views as 


you aud dear mother, but you surely kuow that I 


when I have had such a jolly time as I have had. 


| York and Ainstey country than he would from 
standing up to a man of double his size who had 


the same thing, with rather less gorse an 
deal more heather; but in Yorkshire they have 


am in no way wanting in love for either of you. 
If I have done wrong, forgive me.” i 
“Pooh! Nonsense, girl!” rejoined the Squire, 
completely melted, as he kissed his daughter af- 
fectionately. ‘‘ Don’t say another word about it, 
but go and get your dinner at once.” \" 
“Thanks, father, but I don’t want any. I had 
some dinner at the Rectory.” i. 
“ Dinner at the Reetory! Child,absurd! They 
never dine there—they only eat. Go and dois I 
CHAPTER IV. 
DOLLIE AT HOME, 


Waar they call a “moor” down in the “ West 
Countree”’ means a large expanse of open ground, 
plentifully sprinkled with gorse and heather; what 
they call a moor in Scotland means gine | much 


a good 


moors and moors—the one corresponding to those 


of Scotland, the other more closely resembling 


the downs of the southern counties. - Riddleton 
Moor was one of the latter description, and over 
its springy turf many a famous race-horse had 
been prepared for his engagement. | 
Standing on its edge was a many-gabled, com- 


fortable-looking farm-house, roomy undoubtedly, 


neither tiled nor slated, but thatched in the old- 
fashioned way, but all kept as neat and trimly 
as it could possibly be. Some hardy creepers 
were trained about the walls, and interlaced therp- 
selves over the old-fashioned porch. A square 
garden lay in front of the place, the conspicuous 
feature of which was a large and old-fashioned 
ss-plat, with a fine old oak-tree in the centre. 
Seealinien handicap coupe and manifold raci 
schemes had been talked over beneath the branch - 
es of that oldoak. William Greyson was account- 
ed clever of fence in all matters of turf policy, 


but he had of late years achieved the distinction - 


of being rather too astute in the management of 
horses. Like many a better man, he was suffer- 
ing in a great measure for the sins of others. 
His principal employers were men whose pal 
canon on the race-course was “make money,” 
and who would have quite pooh-poohed the old 
rider of “honestly, if you can.” Greyson had, 
of course, to carry out the instructions of his em- 
ployers, and their views were simply that their 
horses should win or lose as best suited their 
betting-books. It is only in puritanical human 


nature that the employed refuse to comply with 4 


the instructions of their employers. Greyson 
was no particular saint; he dropped quietly inte 
the groove assigned to him, and thought hy 
might just as well make money as Cuthbert Ellis- 


ton and Sam Pearson, and the consequence was. 


that the stable’s reputation was now of the 
shadiest. | 


A little past eight on a bright October morning, 


and Dollie, looking as fresh as a rose, emerges 
from the porch, walks to the garden gate, and 
glances up the road leading to the moor, to see 
if there are any signs of her father. She hadn’t 
long to wait before the slight, wiry frame of the 
trainer, astride of his pet vob, was seen making 
his way leisurely home. 

“It’s a treat, Dollie, to have you back again, 
and find you waiting breakfast for me,” said 
Greyson, as he reined his cob up at the gate for 
a moment. “Run in, child, and brew the tea, 
for I'm as hungry as « hunter. I shall be in as 
soon as ever I’ve taken Blucher round to the 
stable.” 

“ All right, father,” replied the girl; ‘“ break- 
fast will be all ready for you in ten minutes. I 
hope the work went on all satisfactorily ?” - 

“ Satisfactory!” said Mr. Greyson, rather bit- 
terly; “I think the Dancing Master will about 
break my heart. Here have I got the best horse 
in England, and I can’t get a boy to sit on him. 
But I'll tell you all about it when I come in, 
child.” 

A real Yorkshire breakfast is a thing to sit 
down to for those rejoicing in a healthy appetite, 
and the table at Riddleton Grange was very amply 
furnished. Dollie presided there in her mother’s 


absence, for Mrs. Greyson was somewhat of an | 
one thjng I should like, it would be a draught of 


invalid, and rarely, when Dollie was at home to 
make the tea for her, came down-stairs until the 
last possible moment. A few minutes, and William 
Greyson entets the room. A keen, shrewd face, 
clear gray eyes; the_look of a man, indeed, that 
a shrewd judge of physiognomy would hold you 
are not likely to get the better of; and, unless 
report belied him, there were not many who had 
ever had the best of William Greyson. He walked 
up to the top of the table, kissed his daughter, 
and smoothed her bright golden tresses ; for if 
there was one thing the trainer prized in this 
world it was his daughter. 

“ And so, father, the-Dancing Master has been 
tiresome this morning. Why, that iron-gray colt, 
is the handsomest you've got in training, or have 
had for a long while. You'll have to let me tr 
mny hand at him after all.” \ 

“God forbid, child! He got Joe Butters down 
this morning; and you know I don’t much like 
putting Joe up, on account of his weight, except 
in dire extremity; he’s rather too heavy.” 


Yes,” replied Dollie, laughing; ‘you see 


has such an excellent appetite.” 
“Excellent appetite !” replied her father, quer- 


ulously, as he proceeded to make short work of a _ 


dish of fried ham and eggs. “ Ain’t I always 
telling them that nothing about a racing stable 
has a right to have an appetite but the horses ? 
As for the bipeds, they can’t be too strict in their 
abstinence. Joe Butters is the victim of glut- 
tony. Whocan say what position he might haye 
taken in his profession if he could have put any 
restraint on himself? ,; But, with his passion for 
corned beef and old ale, no wonder he outgrew 
his opportunities.” 

“ But, father, you know Joe's a real good boy.” 

“Of course he is,” replied the trainer; “ but 
just think how much better he’d have been if he 


had been a couple of stone lighter.” And as he 
spoke the trainer proceeded to help himself to 

-“An rea ieve in the i 

“Undoubtedly I do, as much as it is possible 
to believe in a colt with such a fiendish temper. 
But you know what they are, Dollie; there’s no 

“doifg anything with women or horses when they 
exhibit uncontrollable temper.” 

“ Libel, father—rank libel. When women and 
horses prove uncontrollable, it is in nineteen cases 
out of twenty the result of ill treatment. Take 
them properly, and you can make them do any. 
thing. I’d wager my best frock to a new hat 
that the Dancing Master and I get on together.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” replied Greyson, sharply. 
“T’ve put you up on some awkward ones before 
now. And you can ride,” he continued, proudly ; 
“but I’m not going to risk your life on the back 
of the Dancing Master.” 

“Never mind, father dear. I’m not preferring 
any request. We don’t show to much advantage 
when we are kicked off; and, in spite of my 
braggadocio, I should probably share the fate of 

the others.—Ah! good- morning, mother. We 
put the tea down by the fire to keep warm for 
you; and now what shall I get you for break- 
fast ?” 

Mrs. Greyson, in sooth, was somewhat of a trial 
to her husband. It was not altogether her fault ; 
but continuous ill health is wont to sour ordinary 
tempers, anc Mrs. Greyson was apt to be a little 
waspish in her remarks about things generally. 
She could not get about to see after things her- 
self as she had done in days of yore, and had she 
been allowed her way, would have kept Dollie at 
home as her vice-agent. But William Greyson 
was much too proud of his daughter to stand this 
sort of thing, and insisted that she should go into 
York, and have the best “ training” money could 
buy her. No man who is not a thorough auto- 
crat is of much use at the head of a racing stable, 
and William Greyson was not only that, but thor- 
oughly master in his own house as well, and his 
wife was quite aware of the fact that when he 
really had made up his mind there was no dis- 
puting it. 

“The butter’s not quite what it ought to be,” 
said Mrs. Greyson, querulously. ‘Now you are 
at home, and not taking lessons on the piano, or 
flirting about your uncle’s shop, you might keep 
an eye on the dairy.” | 
_ “T don’t think there’s much fault to find,” re- 
plied Dollie, cheerfully. “ Jeanie knows her work 
well, and requires little supervision.” 

“ Don’t you fret yourself, wife,” said William 


‘Greyson. “ You can’t get about now to see aft- 


er things, of course; but you taught them all 
their work in the days when you could so thor- 
oughly that the domestic machine runs pretty 
smooth now.” 

“Very good of vou to say so, William; but I 
can see plenty of short-comings, though I can’t 
get about to see after them nowadays.” — 

Mrs. Greyson was a little hard on her husband, 
and even her friends, in this respect. She un- 
doubtedly suffered from ill health, and, after the 
manner of many invalids, she persistently dan- 
gled this fact before their eyes as if it were a 
virtue. 

Under the tree in the front of the house, in the 
mean time, might have been observed in conver- - 
sation the offending Jeanie and Joe Butters, the 
head lad of Greyson’s stables, a short, sturdily 
built man of seven or eight and twenty. 

“Jeanie, my dear,” he observed, “you look 
uncommon nice, you do, this morning. You're as 
plamp as a partridge, and that’s a real virtue in 
your sex, while for us men, especially when we 
es to do with racing, it becomes quite criminal.” 

“ Well, Mr. Butters, you know you’re not near 
as stout as vou were. It’s very odd that we 


| should take such different views of things. You 


say that you don’t like a girl to be too thin, but 
mercy on us, / live in perpetual fright. of losing 
my waist. But you look tired. Suppose you 


' come into the dairy, and I’ll give you a glass of 


fresh milk.” 
“There, now, that’s just where it is. If there's 


fresh milk, and to ascertain exactly how far it is 


round that waist of yours; but, bless you, milk 


_means blubber, and when you give up your mind 
‘to horses, you can’t afford that sort of thing. 
‘Tired, indeed! I should rather think I was. 
‘That gray brute has put me down once, run away 
with me twice, and blessed near pulled my arms 
‘out this morning. A nice article to keep on the 
premises, he is! I wish he'd kill somebody at 
‘once, and have done with it.” 

| “Qh, lor, Mr. Butters! Don’t talk in that 
way. Why, you know it would be more likely to 
‘be you than anybody else. Of course they hand 
him over to you because, as we all know, you re 
the best rider in the stables.” 

4 “ Well,my dear,” said Butters, in the most pa- 
tronizing way, “I know I’m not so dusty ; and if 
it wasn’t for my disgusting weight I'd pretty soon 
let em see at Newmarket what I can do; but 
that Dancing Master—oh, Lord! Come in, Jea- 
nie, and get me a mug of ale.” 
‘» Joe Butters, having given up his weight as a 
‘sroblem utterly beyond his own control, confined 
aimself now simply to severe abstinence from 
buch saccharine matter as he had no particular 
craving for. Milk in the morning was a thing 
that Mr. Butters admired from a very abstract 
point of view ; he took much credit to himself for 
his abstention in such little things, but before he 
strolled off to his own quarters I’m afraid there 
were two or three little matters that he had solved 
thoroughly to his own mind, namely, that the 
Riddleton Grange ale had not deteriorated, and 
that it was quite possible to get his arm com- 
fortably round Jeanie’s waist. 7 

“Dollie!” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Greyson, 
“ may I ask how you came by such a ring as that? 
“Certainly,” replied the girl, as she drew it 
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from her finger and handed it across to her 
mother. “Mr. Gerald Rockingham gave it me 
directly, and you, father, gave it me indirectly. 
He bought it for me out of the money he won 


over Phaeton’s — 

Bill Greyson couldn’t refrain from a slight start 
at his ter’s speech. No one knew better 
than he what had happened to the Squire of 
Cranley Chase over that race. 

“He was so pleased, father—exulted so much 
in his winnings, that he insisted upon giving it 
me as a memento of landing his first stake.” 

‘“‘ 4 more costly stake, perhaps, never was won,” 
muttered Greyson to himself. ‘“ He’s a chip of 
the old block, Dollie, and has begun early, like his 
father before him; but I think it would have been 
better for the Squire if he’d never set foot on a 
race-course. There’s wildish blood in all these 
Rockinghams, and that sort as a rule don’t make 
good gamblers.” 

“You don’t mean, father, that Mr. Rockingham 
lost a great deal of money at Doncaster, do you ?” 

‘* Yes, my girl, that’s about what it comes to. 
It was hard, but it’s not altogether my fault. As 
a thorough sportsman and belonging to the coun. 
ty, I tried all I could to make them give him a 
hint; however, they wouldn’t do so, and as it 
chanced, I never had an opportunity myself.” 

“ That, then, I suppose, will Gome very hard on 
Gerald ?” rejoined Dollie, opening her large gray 
eyes to their fullest extent. 

“Yes; that and a few similar scrapes that the 
Squire has got into,” replied her father, dryly. 

‘‘T am very, very serry,” replied the girl, grave- 
_ Jy. “It almost makes me dislike my ring. I feel 
quite grieved Gerald should have spent so much 
of his money on it.” 

“You needn’t distress yourself much on that 
account,” replied her father. ‘‘ That amount will 
make very little difference to what I’m afraid last 
Doncaster cost the Squire.” And with this ob- 
servation the trainer strolled out of the room. 

“What age is young Mr. Rockingham?” in- 
quired Mrs. Greyson. 


“ Just a few months older than myself,” said 


Dollie; “ he’s going to the University ;” and then 
she quietly followed her father’s example, and left 
the room. She had no fancy for talking about 
Gerald Rockingham to her mother. 3 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE SUMMER EXODUS. 


On page 476 we give several illustrations of a 
summer evening trip up the Hudson, the truth of 
which will be recognized by any one who has 
taken the night steamboat for Albany. Nothing 
can exceed the natural beauty of the Hudson, 
whatever it may lack of the romance of the Rhine 
and the Danube. -No ruined castles crown its 
lovely banks, with their traditions of feudal life; 
but the cities, hamlets, villas, and farm - houses 
that are reflected in its clear waters tell the story 
of prosperous and happy homes, which, after all, 
is better than the story of the robber chieftains 
sat gg the picturesque castles of the Old 

orld. 


TWO HEROIC MEN. 


On page 477 may be seen the portraits of two 
men who are neither candidates for political hon- 
ors nor members of champion base-ball nines, but 
who simply make a business of life-saving by the 
rescue of human beings from drowning. So suc- 
cessful have they been in this business that the 
fame of their heroic deeds has reached Washing- 
ton, and there received the prompt recognition 
that it so well deserves. ‘This recognition has 
recently come to both of these men, one on the 
Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast, in the shape 
of the great gold medal coined at the Philadelphia 
Mint in accordance with an act of Congress pass- 
ed June 20, 1874, and bearing the inscription,.“ In 
testimonial of heroic deeds in saving life from the 
perils of the sea.” 

The elder of them, he of the Pacific coast, is 
H. Dairy, an athlete, swimming teach- 
er, and life-saver, of San Francisco. He is about 
forty-five years of age, and a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts, but has lived in California since 
1859. Until 1872 he devoted himself to general 
athletic sports, particularly rowing, but in that 
year he turned his attention to swimming and 
life-saving, and to teaching both these arts. His 
record is that of having taught more people to 
swim than any other man in the United States, 
and of having saved the lives of thirty-two per- 
sons who were in danger of drowning, which is 
also probably a nobler record than can be shown 
by any other one man in the country. Mr. Dairy 
—or “ Professor” Datxy, as his pupils call him— 


is a smooth-faced, rugged man, standing six feet. 


high in his stockings, and weighing two hundred 
and ten pounds, except during the swimming and 
life-saving season, when his arduous labors on the 
beach reduce his weight to a hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds. He is one of the heroes of the 
Pacific coast, and well deserves the honor which 
he has won. 

The man of the Atlantic coast upon whom a 
similar honor has just been conferred is Dominick 
J. Ryper, of New York city, whose athletic form 
aud sun-tanned face have for several years past 
been familiar to the bathers of Rockaway Beach. 
He was first employed there as bathing-master, 
and afterward as a life-saver. Although only 
twenty-four years old, the voung life-saver’s long 
and intimate connection with salt-water has earn- 
ed for him the title of “Captain,” and this year 
the bronzed face and watchful eye of Captain 
Ryprer re-assures many a timid Long Branch 
bather; for he has transferred himself and his 
apparatus from Rockaway to the Branch, where 
he has already become a prominent and note- 
worthy figure of the beach. This young life-sav- 
er has a record of nine lives actually saved, and 
over fifty persons rescued from perilous situa- 
tions in which they were in danger of drowning. 


Before receiving the great United States medal 
he was already entitled to wear that of the Ameri- 
can Humane Society, and several that have been 
presented to him by individuals and the guests 
of sea-side hotels. 

Captain Rypre has invented and brought to 


_his aid in his work several-pieces of simple but 


efficacious life-saving apparatus. Most valuable 
of these is the little steel catamaran which he 
can launch through any surf, and which will float, 
right side up, in any sea. It is formed of two 
light steel hulls, each about the width and half 
the length of a single-scull racing shell, support- 
ing a simple frame, to which are attached the row- 


locks and oars with which the craft is propelled. 


The catamaran is only used when the drowning 
person is at such a distance from shore that too 
much valuable time and strength would be lost 
in reaching him by swimming. . On the catama- 
ran are carried a tough bamboo pole about twelve 
feet long, and an India rubber ring life-preserver, 
to which is attached a coil of line. The captain’s 
favorite position during bathing hours is lying 
stretched at full length in the warm sand within 
a few feet of the water. Here he is apparently 
an indifferent observer of what is going on; but 
at the first sign of trouble among thé bathers, or 
x cry for help, he springs up, keenly alert and 
ready for action. It takes but a second to launch 
the catamaran, or to spring into the water and 
strike out for the scene of distress if it is within 
short swimming distance. If the drowning man 
retains his consciousness and self-possession, the 
end of the bamboo pole is thrust to him, he grasps 
it, and is towed ashore; or the life-preserver is 
tossed within his reach, and he is drawn to the 
catamaran; for the captain’s policy is always to 
keep, if possible, beyond the reach of those who in 
their fright might grasp his body or arms in such 
a manner as to imperil both their lives. Ifthe 
unfortunate has lost consciousness, the life-pre- 
server is fixed over his head like a collar, and he 
is towed ashore by the strong swimmer, or he is 
seized under the shoulders, or by the hair if it is 
long enough, and drawn to the beach. 

Although the service to which Captain Ryprer 
has devoted his life is full of peril and arduous 
duty, it is not devoid of humorous incidents. One 
of these, which occurred recently, is related by 
him ‘with much gusto. He says he was lying in 
the sand one pleasant afternoon watching a party 
of Israelites who were disporting themselves in 
the shallow water inside the life-lines. Sudden- 
ly they came rushing from the water, gesticula- 
ting frantically, and screaming, “ Mishter Swon- 
THEIM ish drowning! Mishter SwontHeim ish 
drowning!” Seeing in the water a struggling 
form, of which the head and feet had disappear- 
ed beneath the surface, the life-saver waded out 
to it, grasped it by the waistband and shirt col- 
lar, and by a dexterous movement stood the cor- 
pulent and gasping “ Mishter SwonTHEIM” upon 
his feet, in water but little above his waist. He 
was_ nearly exhausted, and so thoroughly bewil- 
dered and frightened that his violent struggles 
had all tended to keep his head down. Thus, 
with every desire to live, it is probable that, but 
for Captain Ryper’s timely presence, the unfortu- 
nate Hebrew would have been drowned in three 
feet of water. 


A NATIONAL SPORT. 

Just as an Italian carries his love for garlic 
‘with him wherever he goes, and a Chinaman is 
never to be met without his pigtail, so wherever 
a sufficient number of Englishmen are collected 
they will surely organize themselves into a crick- 
et team. As soon as the British soldier had ac- 
complished the “occupation” of Cyprus he began 
to play cricket there; on the plains of Candahar, 
with Ayoub Khan almost in sight, the officers of 
the different British regiments were industriously 
accepting challenges and playing off matches. Ia 
Zululand, in the intervals of tedious and pesti- 
lential marches, assegais were set up as wickets, 
and the English soldiers knocked sweet-potatoes 
about with a knobkerry, which did duty as a bat; 
and more recently in Egypt, while Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was slowly working his way to victory, 
the British marines were making long scores in 
/the dust of Alexandria. The knapsack of every 
\French soldier is skid to contain a field-mar- 
shal’s baton; but ertainly “Tommy Atkins” 
fever started on a ntarch without a bat and ball 
and set of wickets on his back. 

It has indeed become a hackneyed phrase that 
Englishmen take cricket with them wherever 
they go, yet few perhaps understand how com- 
pletely it is true. In Africa, not only at Natal 
and George Town, Wynberg, Port Elizabeth, 
Sunday’s River, and other spots in the south, but 
on the western coast at Lagos and elsewhere, and 
on the north in Algeria and in every part of 
Egypt, the game is played. In Asia not only 
have matches been recorded from every part of 
India and Burmah, the China and Straits settle- 
ments, Japan, and Ceylon with its half-dozen 
clubs, but also from Aden in Arabia, and Zan- 
zibar. In America, though base-ball holds the 
foremost place in popular esteem throughout the 
North, whether in the States or Canada, cricket 
is played regularly; while in Mexico and at Pan- 
uma, as well as all along the southern continent, 
from Guiana to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo and 
Estancia Adela, round to Chili and Peru, up the 
Plate River, the astonished natives have seen the 
aliens amusing themselves after the fashion of 
the cold climates whence they came. In Europe 
it is needless to say how wide-spread the game is, 
while in all the strange nooks and corners where 
Englishmen have found a home it is systematic- 
ally practiced. At Gibraltar and Malta, in Ja- 
maica and on St. Helena, New Zealand and Nova 
Scotia, the Bermudas, Barbadoes, the Falkland 
Isles, and the Feejees—at all these places match- 
es have been settled as well as the climate, the 
country, and the circumstances would allow. 

Mr. Alfred Jingle’s famous gccount of the 


cricket match in Ceylon, in which hot water nad 
to be poured on the ground to make it possible to 
pitch the stumps, and where the field all dropped 
in their places asphyxiated, has always been re- 
ceived as a rather highly colored piece of report- 
ing; but lightish blue-jackets play at Acapulco with 
the temperature in the field at 145 degrees, and a 
match was reported from Upper India a year or 
two ago when, in the middle of the hottest month 
of one of the hottest seasons ever recorded, two 
elevens met and actually played out a game. 
“Not a living thing,” the reporter wrote, “ dared 
the heat, and yet each side scored over a hundred 
runs. The vultures even had taken refuge in the 
shade; but the British soldier ran the overthrows 
with all the energy he could have shown at Sand- 
hurst on an English summer day.” The ground, 
too, had its defects, for long-leg stood waist-deep 
in brushwood, while back-stop had a ravine be- 
hind him over which he had to scramble for every 
bve. But even this compares somewhat favora- 
bly with that Egyptian cricket ground described 
as “the acres of brown powder, within the centre 
an obleng patch of lime and sand, seven palm- 
| trees being dotted about the field.” Yet whatever 
the obstacle, the cricketer will have his game, 
and whether on the beach of Turk’s Island or the 
shingle of Pernambuco, throws all his energy into 
the work before him. 

Indeed much of the foreign history of England 
might be written from its matches, for wherever 
a regiment or a man-of-war is stationed, there will 
. cricket be played. Every nation in turn has won- 
dered at the Englishman—the lethargic Hindoos 
to see the sahib, in whose hands are life and 
death, pursue a ball which any one of his hun- 
dred subordinates looking on would esteem it a 
favor to be allowed to fetch for him; and the 
pigtailed Chinaman and swarthy Malay to behold 
the “ Tuan,” otherwise so dignified and important 
a person, taking delight in running backward 
and forward with a-heavy bat in his hands which 
a servant might just as well have carried. The 
bewildered Japanese as well as the astonished 
Peruvians have dubbed the game as “ madness,” 
just as in India a picnic is called a “lunatic’s 
dinner,” and a fancy ball a “ fools’ dance.” 

Yet in India the natives are ceasing to wonder, 
and are beginning to play themselves. At first 
they would have nothing to savy to a game that 
tested the nerves and fatigued the limbs; but 
after a bit the more robust minds—not always 
the more robust bodies—caught the great truth 
that healthful exercise was one of the secrets 
of the Englishmen’s power, and one by one the 
swarthy players came on to the field. 

At Bareilly not long ago—where the keener 
air and more rugged country have bred a vigor- 
ous class—a school eleven of native lads beat the 
artillery team, and local journals now record. reg- 
} ularly the prowess in the field of Hindoo and 

Mohammedan cricketers of Agra and Lucknow, 
Delhi and Lahore, Benares and Allahabad. Trav- 
elling, too, from India eastward, we find in Bur- 
mah and Singapore, in China and Japan, the na- 
tive joining in the amusements of the English 
communities ; and whether at Rangoon or Amoy, 
Nagasaki or Yokohama, the heathen names have 
their place in every cricketing eleven. With the 
English language the English pastime has trav- 
elled round the world. Empty beer bottles, it has 
been said, have hitherto marked theadvance and 
limits of British enterprise; but with greater 
truth it may be alleged that the presence or ab- 
‘sence of cricket defines the area of British pre- 
dominance ard the extent of British influence. 
And it is surely a finer demarkation than the in- 
stitutions which commonly evidence the bounda- 
ries of conquest or oppression, for instead of 
bringing with it extortion and cruelty and death, 
it forms a bond of fellowship between the natives 
and the aliens, and is a never-failing source of 
health and strength. 


OFF FOR THE HAPPY HUNTING 
GROUNDS. 


Wuew an Indian chief is carried to his place 
of burial, whether it be a grave or a rude plat- 
form of branches swung on the limbs of a tree, 
his body is preceded by a company of musicians, 
who chant his praisés in rude strains. His fa- 
mous exploits as a warrior and hunter form the 
burden of their song, and with their sorrow for 
his death are mingled wishes for an even greater 
career in the happy hunting grounds to which 
his spirit has passed on. 


WAIFS AND:STRAYS. 


THERE has been s in London a scheme 
for reducing to five days the time required for 
making the journey between that city and this. 
It is to make Galway the port on the other side, 
and utilize fast steam-ships and express trains 
to the best possible advantage. “It is a con- 
tingency,” says the London Money, “ which is not 
impossible, possibly not remote.” 


In a go-ahead Western town the clergyman 
does most of his parochial visiting by telephone, 
He hopes that he will get his parishioners edu- 
cated up to the use of the telephone for donation 
purposes by next winter, and will thus prevent 
the destruction of his household furniture and 
the depletion of his choicest winter suppiies. 


It is cheering to be promptly informed through 
special cable dispatches that the reputation of 
the United States for being well up toward the 
front in all seemly things is maintained in the 
Bois de Boulogne foot-races. These races, it is 
said, are very popular with the French and Amer- 
ican ladies in the gay capital, who win and lose 
dozens of gloves by backing their favorite run- 
ners. The fleet-footed contestants are young 
gentlemen of leisure. They assume race-course 


| names that would be appropriate for steeds, and 


3 


| 


in other ways the events suggest those of the 
equine race-track. America’s champion-in the 
latest of these contests was a young Philadelphi- 
an, who won the 1000-meter race, and also the 
Prix de Nice medal in the 100-meter dash. 


An inkling of the secrets of trade can be ob- 
tained from the fact that such drugs as opium, 
oil of peppermint, and camphor have advanced 
in price about twenty-five per cent. in this market 
since the cholera alarm in France began. to spread. 


A newspaper says that a number of cattle have 
died in Pennsylvania of hydrophobia, “caused by 
the bite of a strange dog on a tramp.” Perhaps 
M. Pasteur will turn his attention to the problem 


how the cattle got hydrophobia when the strange » 


dog bit the tramp, and whether the animosity of 
dogs for tramps is likely to result in disaster to 
the dairy interests generally. 


Twice at least in recent years cholera has en- 
tered this country by the way of New Orleans. 


Yet it is said, on the authority of a physician, . 


that the money spent annually on the Mardi Gras 


would make that city clean and healthful. The - 


success of the contemplated Exposition is at 
stake this time. 


A man was arraigned in a Brooklyn court a 
few days ago for beating a woman who a 
stranger to him. He explained to the judge that 
he mistook the woman for his wife, and he seem- 


ed greatly surprised when the magistrate refused” 


to consider the explanation amply sufficient. 


A strange story of attempted robbery in a | 


church comes from Mexico. 
funerals are often held early in the morning, and 
the priest of the Soledad de Santa Cruz Church 
did not think it strange when permission was 


asked to take an encoffined body to the church 


on the evening before the funeral. In the night 
the body—that of a live thief—stole the church 
jewels, but did not get away with them. 


A thoroughly methodical person eventually be- 
comes convinced that it is not good policy to take 
things for granted. After spending an hour in 
drilling at a safe door in Newark, a burglar was 
frightened away. The men who frightened him 
off discovered that the door had not been lock 
at all. 

In Italy there is a sort of communistic society 
that is “supposed to combine brigandage with 
anarchism’”’—thus differing from the Communists 
of our own land, who combine beer with their an- 
archism—whose members to the number of about 
three hundred are to be put on trial in June. 
The trial promises to be more noteworthy in some 
respects than the Star Route trials were. For 
instance, fifteen hundred witnesses have offered 
tu testify for the prosecution, while a hundred 


In that country | 


and twelve lawvers have been retained for the . 


defense of prisoners. 


It has been twice decided of late—éuce in thie’ 


city and once in Philadelphia—that a package 
placed on the top of a street letter-box is not 
properly in “an authorized depository for mail 
matter,” and that a person who takes the pack- 
age therefrom and carries it away does not com- 
mit a punishable offense. In the Philadelphia 
case it was proved that the prisoner went up to 


the mail-box; put his hat over the package, lifted” 


both up, and stole away. 


A correspondent of an Indiana newspaper has 
been giving his attention to poetry and poets, 
and he has come to the conclusion that “ they 
say things in rhyme which if said by other folks 
in prose would land them in the penitentiary be- 
fore Saturday night.” 


The Chief Signal Officer having decided to es- 
tablish a signal station in Alaska, it is possible 
that the bad eminence of Duluth as a breeder of 
blizzards will be less conspicuous. In that case 
the name of the “ zenith city of the unsalted seas” 
will be not so frequently on the lips of men. The 
general belief in this region is that blizzards go 


out from Duluth in all directions, like ripples from ° 


a pebble dropped in water. © If this belief is jus- 
tified, then Alaska is to be congratulated upon its 
new facilities for being forewarned and fore-arm- 
ed against Duluth weather. 
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GENUWHINE 


“Mother, dear mother, don’t you hear your little 


Touzer calling? I feel that you are near me, though 
I can’t see you, mother.” } 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


VOLUME XXVIIL, NO. 1440, 


LOVE AND MIRAGE; 


OB, 
THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OU'T-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LANDING. 


Free to roam and free to love! Could words 
more welcome come and go in a young man’s 
brain ? Unbidden were they there and unbid- 
den stayed they, after the fashion of all sweet 
guests, sure of approval as the rose and the 
zephyr. | And the happy conviction somehow 
took possession of Arnold Venning’s mind that 
having ipamed so far he should find love. If 
not heré, where indeed? This sunny place 
seemed made for love and romance, a little world 
islanded' from commonness or vulgar gloss. As 
yet he vias but on the threshold, and what a 
fresh anf tranquillizing picture met his eyes that 
summer morning! what soothing sounds greeted 
his ears accustomed to the bustle of cities !. 
Close under the windows of the little . hostel 
flashed quiet waves upon a green shore, and the 
sun, as it rose slowly in the heavens, shone upon 
a repetijion of the same scene, far and wide, cool 
gray waters and grassy banks. A few hundred 
yards lower down lay the little steamer which 
had landed Arnold Venning “and his fellow-trav- 
eller on this sweet place the night before, and it 
was with a feeling of satisfaction he now watched 
it gradually move away in the direction of the 
open sea. The last link binding him to the 
world of every day was broken. Whio freer now 
to wander and to love? 

It might seem strange to others, as indeed it 
often: perplexed himself, that a young man s0 
favored of nature and circumstance as Arnold 
Venning, should be in quest of romance. He 
blamed jather the world, whose favorite he was, 
than hirhself thai he had well-nigh reached his 
thirtieth'vear without ever having fallen in love. 
Men go a-wooing and maidens are won, it is true, 
in brilliant circles of great cities, but are hearts 
ever broken there? Arnold Venning had no 
wish to break his heart, he only wanted to feel 
sure that he possessed one; like many another, 
he was/ rebelling against the: monotony with 
which excess of culture has leavened social life. 


He would fain taste a little naturalness, breathe - 


a more ingenuous air. His best years must not, 
be absorbed in coldly gratifying a curious intel- 
lect, or enjoying an existence no less satisfactory 
to himself than to outsiders. Lazily as he might 
acknowledge the fact, it was patent to all. None 
could pronounce Arnold Venning a failure. 

But is not that life a failure which has no 
passion in it? Yes, said this young critic of life 
in general, and his own being especially. It 
must be’ so, otherwise the great poets of all time 
have bit fabled, and poetry itself is a sham and 
a make-beliéve. Then he smiled at the notion 
that a man of the world like himself, and a fre- 
quenter of fastidious circles im London and Par- 
is, should have come to this outlandish spot in 
search ¢f an emotion ! aie , 

With'that smile on his lips, half satirical, half 
self-approving, he set about the business of his 
toilet. After all, he reasoned, continuing his so- 
liloguy, what are the endings of most romance 
but disijlusion and commonplace? The fireside, 
the home, the headship of a house—are these to 
be set against a man’s freedom? Never. 

His thoughts were rudely disturbed by the in- 
trusion of a head, with hair the color of his own, 
from behind the door, and a voice asking in hu- 
morous dismay : 

“ Did you putin any soap?” 

Only a brother could have intruded thus, and 
with brother-like unceremoni ess the speaker 
was answered by a bar of soap flung at his head. 
Then. the elder shouted, as he went on with the 
business of dressing: “ You lazy fellow! I 
thought you were ont reconnoitring long ago.” 

“And I could hardly believe my ears when 
I heard you get out of bed just now. You were 
to be up at five o’clock:!”” retorted the other. 

“T wish you would make haste and look 


- after a, trap,” replied Arnold. “I say, Harvey, 


I can get a sketeh if you will send me a cup of 
coffee and manage everything.” 

“Sketch away,” was the good-natured answer, 
and the careless dialogue nicely indjcated the 
position of the pair. Arnold's playfully assumed 
superiority, Harvey’s as playful submission. The 
elder brother did not aver of the younger, 

“All thy passions, matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto 
wine.’ 

A stranger might have made the comparison 
with some aptness. The two were uncommonly 
alike, but as yet the alike force of character and 
mental supremacy clearly belonged to the first- 
born. Arnold, moreover, had a better presence, 
a finer appearance, although nature had kindly 
endowed both brothers as to the outer man. 
And Arnold had already made himself a position 
in the world of art and letters, while Harvey, of 
an artistic turn also, although presumably study- 
ing law, was still wondering what he shoulti do 
with himself and his opportunities Meantime 
the sketcher set to wotk in business-like fashion, 
and the idler went down-stairs to flirt with the 
pretty girl preparing breakfast, make acquaiut- 
ance generally, and find out what was to be had 
in the shape of a conveyance. The people as- 
sorted well with the place, a charming rusticity, 
an ingratiating pastoralnexs, stamping both, not 
unmixed with a touch of roughness¢ free, how- 
ever, from acerbity. The brothers continued 
their journey in exuberant spirits. Their cariole 
was of the rudest—for seats they had only sacks 
stuffed! with straw—the horses ambled slow] 
over stony ways; but the pleasant little land, 
the pearly sea hemming it round about, the 


glowing noon after the cool dayspring — how 
could they ever forget these first impressions ? 

And as they journeyed on amid the yellow corn 
fields, losing sight of the sea for a while, a verita- 
ble Eden seemed this unknown island under the 
Northern Star. 

There were roses growing in strange abun- 
dance before thatched dwellings, the trimmest, 
most romantic imaginable. ‘‘Surely fay - folk 
should live in them,” said Arnold to his com- 
panion. Nor were the golden plateaux between 
village and village hardly less wonderful, so had 
the flowers run riot from one end of this land to 
the other. "Twas one vast parterre in the midst 
of coul gray seas. Lovelier and more surprising 
still. was the last stage of their journey, for 
straightway the road led them without warning 
into the heart of a dense beechen-forest, where 
once more they caught gentle sea sounds. When 
they emerged, instead of mellow corn fields and 
Arcadian homesteads, there lay the blue waves 
close under their feet, wooded ways.and hanging 
rose gardens jeading down to the marge. 

“ Arrived, then!” said Harvey, turning over the 
pages of a sixpenny guide-book bought on the 
other side of the water. “ And yonder handsome 
white house with the lawn and the lime-trees 
should be the hotel. Suppose we dine?” 

“Suppose we do, and we can make out our 
plans afterward,” said the elder brother, wholly 
absorbed in contemplating the naive graces of 
the place. But, my stars, how beautiful! I 
must go to the water’s edge.” 

“There goes the dinner-bell. <A éable d’héte 
at noon, then? Well, I will go in-doors and se- 
cure our places,” Harvey good-naturedly replied. 

He paid the driver and sauntered toward the 
hotel, whilst Arthur found his way to the shore, 
five minutes’ walk only by whitewashed cottages, 
each standing in its bower of roses. This was 
the village street, and the uses to which the fish- 
er-folk had turned their homely dwellings was 
indicated by the prevailing life and bustle. 

Arthur Venning sighed as he met groups of 
well-dressed holiday-makers. The world, if not 
fashion, then, had invaded his Arcadia. Yet he 
admitted that there might be consolations, as he 
caught sight of one pair of blue eyes after an- 
other. When indeed should these northern roses 
and northern beauties be found together except 
under such conditions? This cool green island, 
caressed by summer seas, was inaccessible dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. It must be 
taken, like a wit, when in the humor. He was 
about to descend a little wooden stair leading to 
the shore, when Harvey came up to him flushed 
with running. | 

“You really must turn back,” he said. ‘The 
dinner has begun, and I have secured our places 
opposite the two prettiest girls in the world. 
Was ever such luck ?” 

Back they turned, therefore, Arthur, as usual, 
making merry at his brother’s expense. How 
absurd it was, ever working himself up to a pitch 
of excitement about pretty girls, and nothing 


coming of it year after year! Nevertheless, 


when he took his seat, he could but acknowledge 


that Harvey- was right.. The pair of sisters on 


the other side of the table were, well, quite dis- 


tractingly pretty, thought the young masse, bev. 
fro 


ing bowed courteously, he glanced 
the other. | 

Blue eyes, silken curls, rosy lips, and velvety 
cheeks, however, are common enough, and often 
make up a combination wholly uninteresting. 
Nothing, indeed, gives the observer a more irri- 
tating sense of waste than prettiness without 
beauty; but here was a charm independent of 
both. The. look, glance, expression, call it by 
what name we will, of the two beautiful sisters 
might have redeemed a downright ugly face; and 
is not the look in a human being what manner 
is to a book?’ If that fails to please, all other 
graces are vain or touch us coldly. .We may be 
instructed after a fashion; enriched and delight- 
ed, never. 

Like as were the pair in the matter of eves 
blue as alkanet, the loveliest blush imaginable, 
brown hair, and teeth of pearl], there was the 
same difference between them as between the 
brothers. The largest share of outward beauty, 
and evidently strength of character, had fallen to 
the first-born. Just as Harvey was a copy of 
Arthur, so the younger girl was a copy of the 
elder—a charming copy too! One hardly coveted 
the original mere than the picture beside it. It 
must here’ be explained that the Teutonic maiden 
has little in common with a certain type of her 
English or American sister. 

This quartette could now fall into easy, plea- 
sant talk without need of further introduction 


than a smile and an inclination of the head ; first- , 


ly because such was the fashion of those parts, 
but chiefly because coquetry is not a plant that 
flourishes on German soil. The naturalness of 


the girls’ behayior was due as much to circum- | 


stances as to character. They. could freely talk 
with two stranjers of the other sex because cus- 
tom permitted, and there was no consciousness 
of being on forbidden ground to lead them fur- 
ther; and if not here, surely in no corner of the 
world could ceremony be dispensed with. Who 
would be at the trouble of going half-way to the 
North Pole without prospective reward ? 


_ CHAPTER IL. 
“EYES BLUE AS ALKANKT.”’ 


An introduction of some kind can generally 
be contrived by those who have their wits about 
them; Arthur ingenious of the ingenious, a 
stickler by routine in the matter of etiquette to 
boot, before ten minutes were over had put him- 
self and his brother almost on the footing of old 
friends. He recollected that he had with him the 
card of a well-known German professor whose 
pupil he had heen at Gottingen years ago, and 
now produced’ it with excellent effect. The 
liues scrawled |yn the back were so conveniently 


$ 


worded as to introduce him at any time, to any 
one, and in any place. t 

The elder girl smilingly read it and handed it 
to her sister; she in her turn, after perusal, passed 
it on to the elderly pair under whose protection 
they seemed “A be. good !” 

“ Ver very 

Thus gored the old professor and his wife, 
who were evidently kindly disposed toward these 
well-bred young Englishmen, nodded in friend- 
liest fashion, and before coming back to Arthur 
the card had gone the round of the table, and 


‘the question of their respectability was settled. 


He was now on the point of producing another, 
but on second thoughts refrained, at least for 
the present. The other card withheld, thin as 
writing-paper and having a gilt edge, was in- 
scribed with the name of a very grand personage 
indeed, no other than that of a reigning prince, 
commending him to another, the potentate of 
these parts, and one of the richest subjects of 
the Empire. He 

Arthur feared to appear a snob in the eyei: of 
his ingenuous friends, and then as yet there were 
no more difficulties to smooth away. The rest 
of the meal passed off pleasantly as a family 
dinner party. How wonderful what followed was 
in the eyes of the London-bred men! For two 
or three hours later they were out-of-doors, with 
the two girls for guides, four happy lovers a- 
Maying in the old ballads no more natural or 
pleased with each other’s company. A party of 
half a score quitted the hotel together, but seon 
Arthur was leading the way under the elder sis- 
ter’s wing, carrying her basket, gathering flowers 
for her, feeling on a sudden as if he were young 
indeed. It was the first time he had ever gone 
a-Maying with a beautiful girl, and the first 
time he had ever known a woman named Eliza- 


beth. The name; as well as the simple white 


dress slie wore, took his fancy. No fashion, no 
artificial graces, no lendings here. A sweet wo- 
man, a sweet name,.a sweet gown. That was all. 
“ What made you come to this island ?” asked 
Elizabeth, when they sat down to rest. : 
“To wait for a mirage,” Arthur answered, with 
perfect seriousness. Then he turned to her, 
putting in his turn the same direct question. . 
“‘What made you come to this island?” 
Elizabeth’s answer was prompt as his cwn. 
“To fly from a sorrow,” she replied, loosing 
down at her flowers. “Will the mirage céme, 
do you think?” she added. 
“ Will the sorrow go?” asked Arthur. “We 
must both have faith.” | ; 
And as he glanced at the eyes blue as alka- 
net that had suddenly filled with tears, he would 
have given worlds to ask more. 
“They say here that sooner or later all seekers 
after mirage are rewarded ; but there are sorows 
not to be charmed away, and mine is one,” she 
said. “Let us not talk of it. I am happy at 
this moment.” 
“*Who could help being happy ?” again asked 


Arthur. 

‘The girl laughed bitterly. 
“You speak as if there were no lost souls in 

the world,” she said. ‘‘Can happiness, or even 

enjoyment, be the portion of a burdened con- 


science 


“Well,” Arthur replied, soothingly, “ thank 


‘Heaven, I have not a burdened: conscience, and I 


am sure you have not either.” « 

“Nor my little sister Flora,” answered Eliza- 
beth, glancing behind her. 

“Nor my brother Harvey,” echoed Arthur, 
also glancing round him. The other pair (vere 
close behind, but quite occupied with each oj her. 

Elizabeth’s mood now changed, and she Said, 
almost in a merry veiv, although there was sig- 
nificance in the words, “Then you shall watch 
over your brother, and F over my sister, to see 
that no harm comes to them.” 

“As if harm could happen to them !” laughed 
Arthur, lightly. Once more Elizabeth grew enig- 
matic and grave. | 

“You may be able to answer for your charge, 
I can not answer for mine.” __. a 
- “Nay,” again retorted Arthur, lightly, “I can 
be responsible for no one. Were this island a 
pitfall of dangers as you seem to believe, Harvey 
must be his own paladin.” 

“But my little sister’s case is different,” said 
Elizabeth, with the staidness of a nun. “ Beauty 
a peril of one kind, youth of.another. I must 
watch over her like a mother.” Arthur smiled, 
but did not venture to utter the thought in his 
mind. If then Elizabeth so watched over the 
a Flora, who watched over the lovelier Eliza- 

th 

“IT am several years older than my sister,” 
said the girl, as if reading his thoughts. ‘ She 
is but eighteen, and I am twenty-three.” ,_s- 

“Strange coincidence,” cried Arthur. “JI am 
just five years my brother’s senior.” 

“I wish I had a brother,” sighed Elizabeth, 
her mind evidently going on another track... 


“IT can not conceive why any girl should covet. 


such an appendage,” laughed Arthur. ‘‘ What 
good is a brother except to make holes in stock- 
ings for his sister to darn? I confess, though, I 
bave often envied men their sisters, though not 
of the darning kind.” 

“TIT will tell you why I have wished for a 
brother,” Elizabeth replied, looking at him with 
that charming directness he found irresistible. 
& woman can not fighta duel. That is 
why.” ¥ 

Then she blushed crimson, as if accusing jher- 
self of forwardness, and talked for a while of 
bagatelles. 

When Arthur declared that he had cone to 
this island in search of a miragephe was) not 
uttering a jest. This breezy, fabled, flowery Jand 


, was the cradle of wonderment and natural mar- 
vel. At times, so folks said and believed, lovely 


cities and. scenes would be seen pictured in the 


Sky, cloud pageantry as gorgeous as visited the 


inner eye of the blind Apocalypt. Nor did the 


sea offer spectacles less strange and beautiful. 
On certain days when the atmosphere was more 
transparent than usual, and not a breath stirred 
the heavens, cities that had been buried under 
the waves for ages and swallowed up on account 
of their sins might be seen, and the stately folk 
that still inhabit them. Sometimes these 
tom streets would present a scene of bustle and 
animation ; at others, the inhabitants might be 
seen clad in stately robes and sitting in golden 
chariots, or with slow, solemn pace following a 
funeral car. Arthur had read of these thin 
and in visiting this island was realizing a plan 
nursed for long years, Here at least he had 
said to himself he should see something new 
and strange. 

Meantime Harvey, a finished flirt in London 
drawing-rooms, found himself at sweet and unex. 
pected disadvantage here. Do what he would 
he must be natural, himself, and nothing but him- 
self. Not a London phrase or smile would serve 
his turn now. The ingratiating candor and art- 
lesaness of his companion made him also feel 
fresh and youthful. A few minutes after in- 
wardly smiling at Flora’s enthusiasm for flow 
he was gathering them as eagerly as herself. It 
was verging ou the absurd but delicious all the 
same. 

“ How happy it makes me to see Elizabeth so 
friendly toward your brother!” cried the girl, 
with the natveté of a five-year-old child. 

“And how rejoiced I am at the thought that 
Arthur may at last make a real friend of a 
woman !” said Harvey. ; 

“Has your brother, then, hitherto held aloof 
from our sex ?” | / 

Harvey laughed. 

“And I was just going to ask if your sister, 
for any reason or other, felt animosity to 
ours ?” 

“She has been embittered,” Flora answered, 
briefly. ‘“ Never was any one born with a sun- 
nier disposition. Now tell me why your brother 
should dislike women.” 

“‘Heaven forbid!” laughed Harvey. ‘No, 
Arthur has no strong feelings of an unpleasant 
kind—or the reverse. He is too indifferent. I 
want to sce him more in earnest in his likes and 
dislikes. I want to see him—” the young man 
did not venture to say “in love,” although the 
words nearly escaped him. He blurted forth, 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘—emphatic, enthu- 
siastic—you must know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I understand you,” Flora said, “and I 
feel exactly the same with regard to Elizabeth. 
If she would only throw herself heart and soul 
into some new interest. If she would only be- 
lieve that human beings are worth caring for— 
which they are, I am sure,” added this eighteen- 
year-old philosopher, with eyes blue as alkanet 
and the sweetest white gown in the world. , 

“We will plot, we will connive,” Harvey re- 
plied, enchanted at the possibilities opening he- 
fore him. ‘“ You shall lay a trap for your sister, 
and I will set a snare for my brother. They 
shall confide in each other and become fast 
friends.” 


“Elizabeth’s dream night and day is to find a 
confidant, a fast friend. But it must be some 
one who is as loyal as he is brave, and as good 
as he is loyal.” 

“ Arthur is all that, I can answer for him,” 
Harvey answered, eagerly. He had never been 
more serious in his life. 

The girl smiled at his impetuosity. 

“Tt is natural to praise one’s brother. If I 
began praising my sister I should never leave off. 
We were all so happy a year ago!” she sighed. 

“This place seems made for felicity,” put in 
Harvey, parenthetically. 

“‘T can not help being happy wherever I am,” 
said Flora, with a little remorse. | 

“But you ought to feel thankful that you can 
thus exercise a cardinal virtue.” 

_ “Oh! to be happy is not to be virtuous,” 
Flora cried. 

“I have always believed the contrary. The 

really happy person must be a benefactor of his 


_kind, since he makes others so.” 


Flora reflected. 

“** One smile, like one swallow, brings a skyful,” 
says the proverb. Yes, under certain circum- 
Ween to smile may become a duty.” 

“Then we will do our duty in right ar- 
nest, and feel thankful that is 

Whereupon each looked into the other’s face 
and smiled. Just then Elizabeth beckoned Flora 
to her side on the rustic bench. Harvey, follow- 
ing Arthur’s example, flang himself on the turf. 

“What have you-two been talking about ?” 
asked Elizabeth, with the authority of an elder 
sister. 

“We began by particulars, and ended in gen- 
eralities,”” Harvey answered, quickly. “Is it right 
or wrong to be happy? That is the ethical prob- 
lem we were deep in just now. And what have 
you been talking about ?” he asked of Elizabeth, 
smiling in his turn. 

“We have riddled as one sphinx to another,” 
was Arthur’s reply. 

“May we not hear the riddles ?” asked Flora, 
simply. . 

‘“* Hear, then, and be wise. One running after 

a mirage, one eluding a shadow. What will they 
find? Or, let me put you in a mizmaze more 
hopeless still. A phantom brother, a dream sis- 
ter, a suspended sword.” 
We have been discussing the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of having brothers or sisters,” put in 
Elizabeth, with a sign of impatience. “ But why 
do we talk so much in a beautiful place? Let 
us go on.” 


— 
— 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE WALK. 
Way, indeed? The place was too lovely for 
prattle; the very breath of praise seemed in- 
appropriate. With deepest wisdom Nature has 
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surely ordained that the butterfly and the beetle 
play their brilliant little parts in her great show 
without a word. Were the animal world as lo- 
quacious as the haman, who could support the 
universal hubbub? They had been climbing all 
this time, ever a musical plash of waves in their 
ears, ever interlaced branches overlead, broad 
patens of azure visible here and there, but the 
sea and the sky shut out for the nonce; under 
their feet velvety moss, about them many a gray 
old trunk, tapestried with bright leaves and blos- 
soms of creeping plants, the scarlet and the blue. 
By-and-by they came to a break in the wooded 
foreland, and what a change! The earth had 
_ here been cleft asunder, and from two dimpled 


hills that parted gently was seen the wide, open 


sea, still and far off, as in a picture, and of a 
pearliness lovelier than any color. But the lit- 
tle dell between the twin slopes—and ’twas but 
one of many hereabouts—who shall describe the 
ineffable charm of those grassy stairs, the dark 
runlet trickling down, the golden warmth above, 
the cool shadow below? In the light of 
golden lawny spaces beyond the opening glanced 
white-wip butterflies, as the wide expanse of 
sea and sky was broken by silvery sea-birds or 
the flashing sheen of a ship at anchor. Wild 
with delight, the girls now sprang from one hill 
to another, holding by stem or branch as they 
peered down. 

“Have no fear for us!” cried Elizabeth, as 
- standing on the giddiest height. “‘ We are both 
accustomed to precipices now, and this is noth- 
ing to what we will show you to-morrow.” She 
let Arthur hold her hand, however, as she slowly 
descended the steep sides of the tiny ravine. 
Flora also accepted Harvey’s help, and soon all 
four were safely landed at the bottom. 

“Will you really show us more wonderful 
places to-morrow ?” asked Arthur. 

“It is the custom,” replied Elizabeth, “ that 
those who arrive on the island first should act 
the cicerone to new-comers. We will, then, next 
take you, with other acquaintances, to the Black 
Lake.” 

“ An awful name!” 

‘But a sweet place. We can go by steamer, 
and walk home, making a halt on the way.” 

“ And after the Black Lake ?” 

_ “There is the light-house. Like no other ever 
built. Nothing here is to be matched anywhere 
in the world.” 

Arthur glanced at his beautiful companion, 
and thought that the remark applied at least to 
one of the beings on it. She continued to enu- 
merate the marvels to be seen in the happiest hu- 
mor. The sea, the forest, the glory of the day, 
and the sense of freedom seemed to intoxicate 
her. 

“Then there are the fisher-maidens of the 
Blue Bay,” she went on, gayly. “They wear 
wonderful dresses, of the fashion of a thousand 
years ago, and have the bluest eyes in Christen- 
dom.” 

Arthur did not say it, but the thought was in 
his mind that eyes blue enough were-at hand. 

“Ah,” he broke in, laughingly, when she had 
come to an end of her list, ‘“‘ you do not read 
your guide-book. You are an untrustworthy 
cicerone; you have left out one of the chief 
sights of the island.” 

The four had been running hither and thither 
in search of butterflies, making posies with the 
zest of school-children, had joined in a summer 
song; when Arthur spoke, Elizabeth, kneeling on 
the ground, was letting Flora wreathe her hat 
with flowers. 

“And what is that?” asked the girl, without 
looking up. 

“You must know that a prince has his cha- 
tean and chase here 

She made no answer, and Arthur went on in 
the same careless, teasing voice : 

“An amiable and charming prince, too, if re- 
‘ew speaks truly. Have you never heard of 

im?” 

Elizabeth sprang from the ground, and Arthur 
saw that, for some reason or other, the question 
had ruffled nay, disconcerted — both sisters. 
Flora crimsoned and fanned herself, pretending 
to be suddenly overcome with the heat. Eliza- 
beth, whilst outwardly self-possessed, could not 
conceal her discomposure. She did not change 
color, but scorn and anger flashed from her eyes 
as she made curt reply: 

“T have no love of princes.” 

Arthur smiled inwardly. In this fair girl had 
he found one of the would-be reconstructors of 
society on revolutionary principles, as numerous 
- among the one sex as the other. The daringness 

and independence of character showed by Eliza- 
beth in bagatelles seemed to warrant the idea. 
It tickled his fancy to think that here he had a 
beautiful convert to win over to the cause of or- 
der and expediency. 

“IT hope you do not include all in your cate- 
gory. You would not, for instance, think the 
worse of me for knowing this same prince ?” 

Perfect mistress of herself, Elizabeth still made 
no effort to conceal her scorn. It took entire 
possession of her ‘as she turned upon her com- 
panion quickly with another question. * 

‘‘ How much do you know of him ?” she asked. 

Arthur laughed lightly. 

‘To tell you plainest truth, nothing at all as 

_yet. IT merely put the question to probe the 
depth of your democratic convictions,” he said, 
'celing now that he was on the wrong track. 

Elizabeth laughed also, the short, artificial 
laugh that seemed to hide a feeling of relief. 

_ “Indeed you are wrong there. I am no dem- 

ocrat In the sense that the word is generally 
used, One may have well-founded dislikes with- 
out being a theorist.” 

“T am thankful that you are no theorist,” Ar- 
thur said. 

“And T am thankful that you do not keep bad 
company.” 


be. Oh!” he cried, with a shocked look. “Can 


there be bad company on this island?” He 
would not now say a single word about the letter 
introductory from one foreign prince to another 
in his pocket. 

“So they say. But let us wait for the others 
to catch us up. We will then make a halt at 
the forester’s, where we can have curds and 
whey.” 

Meantime Harvey and Flora had been absorbed 
in almost artless confabulation. The poor child 
seemed ready to cry of chagrin after that little 
episode, and quite unable to resist taking this 
new friend into her confidence. 

“ Elizabeth feels things too strongly,” she said. 
“She can not help speaking out before stran- 
gers.” Then correcting herself, she added, apol- 
ogetically: “Of course, coming from Professor 
Brandt, we do not consider you as strangers. 
But think no more of what she said just now.” 

“Your sister has evidently a poor opinion of 
princes in general, and of this one in particular,” 
Harvey made indifferent answer. How many oth- 
er generous-minded girls were ready, like Eliza- 
beth, to castigate those who fell below their own 
lofty standards of morality, especially of the oth- 
ersex! The little outburst of feeling seemed to 
him to mean no more than this. The prince in 
question was a worldling, a votary of pleasure 
—in fact, he had obtained an unenviable repu- 
tation. He should tell Flora nothing about 
the in:roduction in Arthur’s pocket for the 
present. 

“There are some things Elizabeth will never 
forget or forgive; she says we are not bound to 


pardon injustice. But of what use to eat out 


one’s heart without being able to obtain redress 
for w 
“Ah ha!” thought Harvey. “There is a ques- 


- tion of family pride or interest here. This high 


personage has affronted or injured one of Flora’s 
kindred, and refuses to make redress.” Then 
he ran over in his mind the various probabilities 
that might meet the case. Yes, there had been 
high play at cards; a brother, uncle, or cousin of 
the lovely Elizabeth and her sweet, haughty apol- 
ogist had been ruined by enforced payment of a 
debt of honor. | 

“Some families are born to misfortune,” re- 
sumed Flora, as if such a summing up afforded 
comfort. “We must bear what trials Heaven 
sees fit to send; only,-of course, I can not mor- 
alize to Elizabeth, as she is an elder sister.” 

“TI do not think moralizing does anybody any 
good. Arthur preaches to me perpetually, and 
I am not one whit the wiser.” 

Thereupon both — gayly. 

“ Strange,” began Flora, ‘that you should feel 
toward your brother as I do toward Elizabeth. 
We love each other dearly, yet she seems to for- 
get that there are only five years between us, and 
that I am no longer a child,” 

“Tf you have no more to complain of, you are 
fortunate,” rejoined Harvey. “ Not a day passes 
but I tell Arthur he must think me an idiot. 
We are the best possible friends for all that.” 

Thus the pair prattled on whilst they contin- 
ued their wonderful walk through the beechen 
forest above the sea. At first the way had led 
them through coppice, woods, and tangled under- 
growth, now close to the edge of the bluff, now 
through the heart of a tiny comb opening upon 
the glassy bay. Here might be seen those storm- 
beaten trees, such as were used by Trojan arch- 
ers. Not a stem or branch but had been con- 
torted by the wind into the strangest forms; 
some of them might have been taken for Kob- 
olds or other woodland folk, their quaint forms 
and eye-like cavities having a curiously human 
look. | 
They had now reached higher open ground, 
where veteran trees of superb aspect had been 
allowed ample room in which to throw out their 
branches, each standing in open lawny spaces, 
magisterial and alone. Nothing more strikes 
the imagination than these glorious relics of ages 
long passed away; for not a tree was here but, 
if transported to a modern park, would have 
dwarfed its neighbors, as an African lion its 
menagerie-bred brethren. There they stood, and 
there, if left undisturbed, they would stand for 
ages more, proud, generous, superb, while gener- 
ations of pigmies passed under their shadow ut- 
tering feeble praises. | 

“There is the forester’s. We can now rest,” 
Flora cried. ‘“ And see, Elizabeth is nodding and 
waving her hand to friends on every side. It is 
the universal meeting-place.” 


(TO BE OONTINURD.) 


THE LATEST ARCTIC TRAGEDY. 


A LITTLE more than three vears ago Lieutenant 
GREELY set sail for the arctic seas, to establish, 
in accordance with an international arrangement, 
a station of observation in Grant Land, about 
latitude eighty-two degrees north, whence expe-. 
ditions could be dispatched in the direction of 
the pole. He had with him a company of expe- 
rienced and brave men, a supply of provisions for 
four years, material for building a strong and se- 
cure station, and abundance of fuel. It was ar- 
ranged that a second expedition should follow 
the next summer with fresh supplies, and every 
precaution was taken to prevent a repetition of 
the sad tragedies which have marked the history 
cf arctic exploration since the early navigators 
first ventured into those icy seas in search of the 
Northwest Passage. 


The beginning was propitious. On the 14th 


of August, 1881, the Proteus, with Lieutenant 
GREELY’s party on board, cast anchor in Discov- 
ery Bay, after a seven days’ battle with the ice, 
and there he determined to establish his perma- 
nent camp. The work of unloading the stores 
was begun at once. The carpenters set to work 
building the house. It measured sixty-one by 
twenty feet, and had double frames for better se- 


curity against the severity ot the arctic winter. 
The station was named Fort Conger, in honor of 
Senator Conger, of Michigan, who had been in- 
strumental in securing the passage of the act of 
Congress which authorized the expedition. On 
the 18th of August the Proteus left the party in 
their arctic quarters, and brought back the intel- 
ligence that they were safely and comfortably 
housed, and looking forward to a year of activity 
and enterprise. From the day that the Proteus 
returned to St. John’s nothing was heard of Lieu- 
tenant Greszy and his brave comrades until last 
week, just three years lacking a month from the 
time she left them. 

In June, 1882, the Neptune sailed from St. 
John’s to carry supplies to the party, but could 
get no farther than Cape Sabine. After estab- 
lishing caches there, it returned, and another year 

before a second relief expedition, consist- 
ing -of the’ Proteus and the Yantic, could be-sent 
out.. The disastrous fate of this expedition is still 
fresh in the minds of our readers. The Proteus 
was crushed by the ice and sank, and the per- 
sons on board made their escape to the Yaniic, 
which was obliged to return to St. John’s without 


‘accomplishing the object of the expedition. 


The colony at Fort Conger consisted of twenty- 
five men. Twenty-two, including the commander, 
had sailed from this country. At Disco, Green- 
land, Ocrave Pavy, M.D., was taken on board to 
fill the position of acting assistant surgeon; and 
at Proven, Jens Epwarp, an Esquimau, and 
FreEDERICK THOVERY CHRISTIANSEN, a half-breed, 
were engaged to accompany the expedition. 

Until the time arrived when Lieutenant GreExy, 
the relief expeditions having failed to reach him, 
decided to abandon the station, the members of 
the colony were engaged in explorations and re- 
searches which resulted in many important dis- 
coveries, and added greatly to the body of geo- 
graphical and scientific knowledge. The story is 
best told in Lieutenant GregLy’s modest dispatch 
to General Hazen from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
under date of the 17th inst.: 


“ For the first time in three centuries England yields 
the honor of the furthest north. Lieutenant Loox- 
woop and Se nt Brainerp, May 13, reached Lock- 
wood Island, latitude 83° 24’ north, longitude 44° 5’ 
west. They saw from 2000 feet elevation no land north 
or northwest, but to northeast Greenland, Cape Robert 
Lincoln, latitude 83° 35’, longitude 38°. Lieutenant 
Loox woor-was turned back in 1883 by open water on 
North Greenland shore, party barely escaping drift into 
Polar Ocean. _ Dr. Parry, in 1882, following Marx- 
HAM’s route, was adrift one day in Polar Ocean north 
of Cape Joseph Henry, and escaped to land, abandon- 
ing nearly everything. 

In 1 I made a epring and later anmmer trip into 
the interior of Grinnell Land, discovering Lake Hazen, 
some ay by ten miles in extent, which, fed by ice 
caps of North Grinnell Land, drains Ruggles River 
and Weyprecht Fiord into Scone 9 Bay and Archer 
Fiord. From the summit of Mount Arthur, 5000 feet, 
the contour of land west of the Conger Mountains 
convinced me that Grinvell Land travels directly south 
from Lieutenant ALpaion's furthest in 1876. 

‘*In 1888 Lientenant Lookwoop and Sergeant Brar- 
NERD succeeded in crossing Grinnell Land, and ninet 
miles from Beatrix Bay, the head of Archer Fiord, 
struck the head of a fiord from the western sea, tem- 

rarily named by Looxwoop the Greely Fiord. From 

he centre of the fiord, in latitude 80° 30’, longitude 78° 
30’, Lieutenant Lookwoop saw the northern shore ter- 
mination, some twenty miles west, the southern shore 
extending some fifty milea, with Cape Lockwood sume 
seventy miles distant—apparently a separate land from 
Grivnell Land. Have named the new land Arthur 
Land. Lieutenant Looxwoop followed, going and re- 
turning, on ice cape averaging about one hundred and 
— feet perpendicular face. It followsthat the Grin- 
nell Land interior is ice-capped, with a belt of country 
some sixty miles wide between the northern and south- 
ern ice ca 

‘*In March, 1884, Sergeant Lone, while hunting from 
the northwest side of Mount Carey to Hayes Sound; 
saw on the northern coast three capes westward of the 
furthest seen by Narxs in 1876. The sound extends 
“ome twenty miles further weet than is shown by the 
English chart, but is possibly shut in by land which 
showed up across the western end. 

‘“*The two years’ station duties, observations, all ex- 
plorations, and the retreat to Cape Sabine were accom- 
plished without loss of life, disease, serious accident, 
or even severe frost-bites. No scurvy was experi- 
enced at Conger, und but one death occurred from it 
last winter.” 


It is evident from Lieutenant GreEty’s narra- 
tive that had the relief expeditions succeeded in 
reaching Fort Conger, or in making caches of 
supplies where they could be found along his 
line of retreat, the whule party might have re- 
turned alive, with the story of the most success- 
ful arctic expedition that ever spent three win- 
ters in the “ Land of Desolation.” The arrange- 
ments for the comfort and security of the men 
left nothing to be desired, and Lieutenant Gree- 
Ly’8 management was in the highest degree ju- 
dicious. There was no sickness in the party. 
The men were kept in good health and spirits 
by active employment, and such amusements as 
were possible under the circumstances. Lieu- 
tenant GrereLy and Dr. Pavy occasionally gave 
the men lectures on various subjects, and each 
man was allowed to celebrate his birthday by 
choosing the dinner, of which all partook. No 
jealousies or dissensions marred the harmony of 
the little band. The discipline was of necessity 
rigid, but kind. A sense of fraternity and com- 


mon dependence ruled the spirits of all. Even 
the failure to receive supplies and news from 


home does not appear to have made the men de- 
spondent. It is impossible to read of their quiet 
heroism, their manly self-control, without admi- 
ration for thé noble qualities they displayed, and 
profound sorrow that so few of them have sur- 
vived to share in the plaudits of the world. 
Lieutenant GRexkLy’s orders directed him, in 
case no succor arrived, to abandon the station 
not later than September 1, 1883. He waited un- 
til August of that year, and then determined to 
make his way southward. On the 9th of that 
month he left Fort Conger, and reached Baird 
Inlet on the 29th of September. Here he was 
compelled to abandon his boats, and was adrift for 
thirty days on an ice-floe in Smith Sound. The 
party was at length driven upon Cape Sabine on 
the 31st of October, 1883. A permanent camp was 
established there, and named Camp Clay, at the 
point where the few survivors were found by the 
Bear and Thetis. At Littleton, just across the 


xl 


sound, was a cache of supplies, but the violent 
gales that prevailed all winter prevented the un- 
fortunate men from reaching them. During nine 


months Lieutenant GrexEty’s party had to live - 


upon a small allowance of food brought from 
Fort Conger, that cached at Payer Harbor and 
Cape Isabella by Sir Gxorce Nares in 1875, but 
found much damaged by lapse of time, that 
cached by Berse at Cape Sabine in 1882, and a 
small amount saved from the wreck of the Pro- 
teus in 1883, and landed by Lieutenants GarLinc- 
TON and CoLWELL on the beach where GREELY’s 
party was found camped. When these provi- 
sions were consumed the party was forced to live 
upon boiled seal-skin strips from their seal-skin 
clothing, lichens, and-Shrimps preserved in good 
weather when they were strong enough to 
make exertion. As 1200 shrimps were required 
to fill a gallon measure, the labor was too ex- 
hausting to depend upon them to sustain life 
entirely. 

In the Weekty for April 19 we gave illustra- 
tions of the third relief expedition, whic sailed 
from this port last spring. It consisted of the 
Bear, the Thetis, and the Alert, the latter having 
been presented by the British government to the 
United States. It was understood that this gift 
was in return for the action of the United States 
government in refitting and sending back to the 
British government the steamer Resolute, which 
had been abandoned in the Arctic regions, and 


afterward picked up by an American ship. Be-. 


fore being sent across the Atlantic the Alert was 


\fitted up with new rigging and spars, and her bow 


was strengthened with iron plates. 

The Bear sailed from this port on the 24th of 
April, the Thelis.on May 1, aud the Alert on May 
10. Each ship was admirably fitted out, and 


probably no better equipped expedition ever left 


for the arctic seas. The ships made a favorable 
voyage, meeting with many obstacles, but none 
that seriously impeded their progress. . On-the 
18th of June the Bear and the Thetis, in company 
with several whalers, passed into clear water off 
Cape York, and being now in a region where they 
might hope to find traces of the GREKLY party, 
colors were hoisted to attract attention. On Sun- 
day, the 22d, both ships arrived at Cape Sabine 
and made fast to the ice, and parties were landed 
to scour the hills for records. In about an hour 
a cheer was heard, and soon after a seaman ran 
down toward the ships shouting, “ We have found 
the GreELy party!” 
had been discovered, dated October 31, 1883, cén- 
taining the news of the retreat, the location of 
the camp, and other information. The Bear’s 
steam-launch was immediately sent to the scene 
of the encampment. 

It was soon reached, and not an hour too soon, 
The few survivors were dying of starvation and 
cold. A furious gale was blowing, and had suc. 
cor been a little delayed, not one would have been 


found alive. Very tenderly the heroic men were 


cared for. Food was given them with great cau- 
tion, and as soon as possible they were taken on 
board the ships, with the bodies of all the dead 
that could be recovered. Only seven out of the 
twenty-five were living. They were Lieutenant 
GREELY, Sergeant BrainerD, Sergeant FREDERICKS, 
Sergeant Lone, Sergeant Exison, Hospital Steward 
and Private CoNNELL. 

After securing all the records and instruments 
belonging to the party, the ships steamed toward 
Disco. The Alert was met on the way, struggling 
bravely through the ice, in company with the trans- 


port Loch Garry, and on the 5th of July the ships | 
Sergeant Exison died soon 


anchored at Disco. 
after undergoing the amputation of his hands 


and feet, which had been badly frozen during an. 


expedition in search of food. The remains of 
FREDERIK CHRISTIANSEN were interred in the 
grave-yard at Godhavn; the other dead were 
placed in alcohol to be brought home. On the 
morning of July 9 the expedition sailed for St. 
John’s, where the Bear, the 7hetis, and the Loch 
Garry arrived on the 17th, the Alert having been 
separated from them in a heavy gale. 

The relief expedition was well planned and ably 
conducted, and its officers and men deserve the 
highest praise for the zeal and bravery with which 
the search was prosecuted. On page 484 we giye 
the portraits of the officers of the Bear and the 
Thetis, whose good fortune it was to rescue the 
survivors; and on page 485 the portraits of Lieu- 
tenant GREELY and several of the members of his 
party. 
their achievements and their sufferings will form 
one of the most striking chapters in the annals 
of arctic exploration. 


THE SONG-MAKERS. 


“Singer, how do you make your songs ?” 
I find them ready-made for me. 
I find them in the busy streets, 
d in the woods, and by the sea. 
I hear them too in Labor’s halls— 
The great wheel hums a song for me; 
The engines throb in perfect time, - 
* As to a noble symphony. ~e 


For all, the starry sky is bright ; 

For all, the earth is green below ; 
For all, June has her sun and rose; 
For all, is winter’s fire and snow. 
My songs are in the country lane, 

And in the thousand-streeted town; 
For Nature sings them everywhere, 
And 1?—I only write them down. 


Go find your songs; keep eye and ear 
Attent to all that Nature sings; 
For know that Love is melody, 
That Labor gives the spirit wings. 
And there ne, grander songs 


Than any form of rhythmic words; 
Some work them bravely out like men, 
Aud others sing them like the birds, 


He brought records which . 


It was a heroic band, and the story of ~ 
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Diep Appi 6, 1884, 


SERGEANT DAVID LINN. 


PRIVATE MAURICE CONNELL. 


“ 


SERGEANT EDWARD ISRAEL. 
Diep May 27, 1884. 


LIEUTENANT JAMES B. LOCKWOOD. 


a 


LIEUTENANT FREDERICK K. KISLINGBURY. 
Diev June 1, 1884. 


args. 


Diep 9, 1884, 


tilt 


LIEUTENANT A. W. GREELY. 


| 


SERGEANT DAVID L. BRAINERD. 


PRIVATE JULIUS FREDERICKS, 


figd 


D S. JEWELL 


a 


SERGEANT 
Diep Apri 12, 1884, 


SERGEANT GEORGE W. RICE. 
Diep 9, 1884, 


SERGEANT HAMPDEN 8. GARDINER. 
Diep June 12, 1884. 
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LIEUTENANT GREELY AND SOME OF HIS sy Rice.—[Sre Pace 483.) 
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HOME NURSING. 


- Apart from the helpless tediousness of a long 
illness, which alone may affect the patient’s tem- 
per and cause varying degrees of irritability, there 
is, with some diseases, an accompanying fretful- 
ness or moodiness most difficult to manage. So 
marked may this become that oceasjonally the 
patient seems to have changed his character, and 
the mest amiable and unselfish in hea! th may be- 
come the most impatient and exacting in illness. 
The trained nurse, accustomed to wateh the ef- 
fects of disease, will understand and natke allow- 
ance for such perversion; but in private nursing 
the patient’s friends often suffer acutely from 
manifestations of ill temper, for which they could 
only aceount on moral grounds. 

There is such a thing as spoiling a patieht, 
even though he be past the age we generally as- 
sociate with the word “spoil.” Illness often 
brings back some oi the wayward peevishness of 
childhood, and you get such things to contend 
with as positive refusal to take food or medicine, 
or to comply with some order of the doctor’s. 
As regards the question of how far to give in toa 
patient’s whims and fancies, there is no better 
general rule than this: oppose his wishes only on 
questions of right and wrong; and when opposi- 
tion becomes a necessity, use special efforts so 
to keep your self-control as to avoid all‘expres- 
sion of anger or impatience. 

How far you succeed in steering your patient 
through such troubled waters will depend great- 
ly upon.what measure you possess of that invalu- 
able gift, sympathy ; in other words, the power 
of putting yourself in another’s place, seeing 


- from his point of view, and feeling with him in 


his difficulties. A hard, cold, or even '} merely 
narrow nature can not be trained ae really 
good nurse; and indeed, as a broad rule, lack of 
health and lack of sympathy are the,6nly two 
absolutely insurmountable obstacles in| the way 
of those who desire to be helpful in the sick- 
“oom. 

For observe that the qualities of sel; -control, 
cheerfulness, arid patience, though mugh easier 
to some than to others, are within the reach, of 
all who earnestly strive to possess them; and, 
moreover, each and all are capable of being de- 
veloped and cultivated to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. Sympathy, on the other hand, though capa- 
ble of development by its fortunate possessor, is 
one of those natural gifts which no an ount of 
training can impart, 'and which is no mote within 


the reach of all than is that good health without | 


which attempts at nursing can not but end in fail- 
ure. Given these two special gifts of health and 
sympathy, and vou haye the “born nurse,” need- 
ing, indeed, much patient care and training, but 
one who may confidently count upon suctess. 

Various other qualities and habits, such as hu- 
mility, gentleness, firmness, order, and accuracy, 
are useful in nursing. There are also. various 
gifts, as good hearing and sight, cleve ness of 
fingers, and natural quickness of appr¢hension 
and of movement, which, though very desirable, 
are not absolutely indispensable, and on these it 
is not necessary to dwell. Those who haye them 
may rejoice; and those who have not need not 
be disheartened, as they can very well be dis- 
pensed with, provided there is thorough, conscien- 
tious effort made to acquire those more necessa- 
ry things which are to be had for the trying. 


>. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. C. 8. Ectis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it 
for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for fif- 
teen years, but during the last twe years 
abstained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate isof muc 
benefit to 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Ir so, you will find a bottle of Dr. Tobias’ Venetian 
Liniment worth its weight in gold. Asa pain destroyer 
it has no equal, besides being invaluable to |take in- 
ternally in cases of diarrheea and dysentery. [t is war- 
ranted perfectly harmless. A few drops will purify the 
most impure water. Sold by all druggists at 26 and 50 
cents. pot, 42 Murray Street, New York.—[Adv.} 


Wuetuer you prefer the sea-breeze or the! pracing 

mountain air for your summer vacation, you should 

not omit to provide yourself with a bottle of ANGOB- 

tuna Britrers, which is the acknowledged standard 

regulator of the digestive organs. Be eure to get the 

‘genuine manufactured only by J. G. B. 

N.— v.) . 


“SUMMER TOURS. | 


Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Tim: -tables, - 


Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the Whit, Moun- 
tains, Mount ep by: State of Maine, the ritime 
Provinces, and al] the Shore, Mountain, and bake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Lucius Torrie, Gen. Pass... Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[Adv.] | 


** Rough on Rats” clears ont Rata, Mice. 1hc. 
** Rough an Corns,” for Corns, Bunions. 15¢. 
** Bachu-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urinary cure. 


Rough on Coughs,” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 25c. 
**Rongh on Toothache,” instant relief. 15c.--{Adp.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the.Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 


Firs, roaches, ante, bed-bugs, rate, mice, bleared 
Out by ‘Rough on Rats.” 15¢.—[Adr.} 


No fisherman wants his attention distracted or 
his patience tried by acrid, nauseating, narcotized 
tobacco. He wants something fragrant, mild, grateful, 

ure, inspiring. The tobacco for the fishing party is 
Blackwe I's Durham Long Cat. It can’t tantalize, but 
wy" 7 comfort, patience, and a happy disposition. 
—[Adv. 


Tux People. ‘Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1.—[Adv.]} 


C.C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. ents 
mannfactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 


Fur fashion book mailed free. No, 103 Prince St., N.Y. | 


Lavirs who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
don’t fail to try “ Wells’ Health Renewer.”—[{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winst.ow's Sooruine Syrur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


Hatrorp Savoe is invaluable to all good cooks. 
Halford Sauce is expressly for family use.—[Adv.) 


Cur_pxen slow in development, puny, scrawny, and 
delicate, use Wells’ Health Renewer.”—(Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


» 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


_ Breakfast Cocve, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
HAIR 


Possesses & Vitality of its own that often 
outlives the rest of the physical organism. 
More uently, however, either through 


disease, inherent weakness, or age, it 
falls off, turns gray, or fades early. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Cures the diseases of the scalp and hair; 
Strengthens hair that is naturally weak; 
nourishes and invigorates torpid hair roots, 
causing a new, vigorous, and luxuriant 
growth of hair on bald heads; and restores 
pristine freshness, color, lustre to 
faded and gray hair. 
AYER’s Hair Vigor is also a 


Toilet Luxury 


Superior to all other preparations for the 
dressing of the hair. It ae liancy, 
silken softness, lustre and luxuriance of 
and not only cures Scald Jlead, 
tching Humors, Tetter Sores, Dandruff, 
ete., but averts them, and prevents the 
air falling off and turning gray. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


‘Sold by all druggists. _ 


ANCLO-SWISS 


“a MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
wy throughout the United States 
an 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for In- 
fante until the peried of Dentition. 


NGLO Chocolate&M ilk 
SWISS | conce ana mi 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


ADD 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


A Jaxative and refreshing 
Frnit Lozenge 
Constipation 


oss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 


ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 


27, rne Rambutean, Paria 


Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is - 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


- POCKET MOSQUITO BAR 


(Holden’s Patent). 

,¢ Nodiscomfort in wearing day or 
night. Ne trouble to put on, con- 
venient to carry. Try one, un- 
less you are mosquito proof. 
Sample by mail, $1. Worth $1 
per day in mosquito season. 


THOS. KANE & CO., 
CHICAGO., ILL. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than opine else 
n 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolntely 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 411) 


FOR AUGUST 


ConrTaAINS : 


Prelude,” 
Frontiepiece. From the Painting by T. W. Drwine ; 


2 


Artist Strolls in Holland—V., 
By Grorar H. A.R.A. Illastrated from 
Drawings by the Author and E, A. Ansrr; 


Some Work of the “ Associated Artists,” 


By Constance Cany Harrison. Illustrated; 


The Gateway of Boston, 
By W. H. Ripzing. ilustrated; % 


Antelope Hunting in Montana, 
By G. O. Illustrated ; 


The Great Hall-of William Rufus—i,, 
By Wacpen. Illustrated ; 


Salt Lake City, | 
By Exnest Incersour. Illustrated ; 


Transcripts from Nature—XI.-XIV., 
By WititaM Suarp. Illustrated by ALrrep Parsons ; 


Richfield Springs, 
By F.J.Norr,M.D.; 


The Building of the Muscle, 


By Jurtan HawTuorne; 


Serial Stories: 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Witt.tam Biack, 
lustrated by EK. A. Annry; 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roz. Iilus- 


trated by Gisson and Dtgnman ; 


; 


Short Stories: 
THE MANOR-HOUSE OF KERSUEL. By Karita- 
RINK S. Maoquuip; ae; 


ONLY A RIDDLE. By E.L. Brynner; 


Poems 


By Lvoy Laroom, ANNte and Laura. M. 


MARQUAND; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. * 

National Conventions.—A Retrospect of Rochester.— 

Pharisceisim.—Foolish Extravagance.—The College 
Commencement. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record., 


Editor’s Drawer. 
The Disappearance of “the Scold."’— Anecdote of 
Judge Grover.—‘‘Ole Marster” (W. P. Cartre).— 
Beggars at Queenstown.—How he Saved his Bacon. 
(JomtTn Eyne).—Woolley’s Ashes.—Southern Ha- 
mors.—Candor (Rosertson Trowsriner).—A Req- 
uisition for Nose-Bags.—Medical Advice.—Erminie 

(Grorer Old-time Preacher. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


IIARPER’S MAGAZINE.............Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WERKLY............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Numbers)......... 10: 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the. 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will-be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. _— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
| The Best in the World. 


AND 
CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. has 


-TO PROFESSIONAL WRITERS. 


In compliance with the testamentary disposi- 
tions of the late Mx. CHARLES READE, I hereby 
offer his note-books, scrap-books, and folio cards, 
covered with notes, for inspection and copying 
at my house by any professional writérs, for the 
term of two years from his death (April 11, 1884 

Intending visitors will oblige by sending thely 
cards a few days in advance. 4 

CHARLES LISTON, 
$3 Blomfield Villas, Shepherd’s Bush, London. | 


BITTERS,*®? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
Manufacturer ap roprietor, ohn St. 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029: 


RUPTURE 


Cured without an ration or the injury trusses af 
by Dr. J. AA SHERMAN’S method. ce, 251 Broad. 
way, New York. His book,with Photographic likenesa’ 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for lOc.’ 


4 


| 


RACINE BOATS | 


E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 
St. owls, 
Dealers in IRON AND STEEL; 


ACTURERS OF 


MANUF 
Corrugated fer Roofing, Siding & Celling | 


Catalogues, Prices & Information on application 


FRESH BOOKS 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I. 
Say 


Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Witxie Coins, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


The Miz Maze, 


A Story. By Nine Authors. 16mo, Paper, 35 


eents. 


Il. 
A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By CHartrs Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents, 


IV. 
Dissolving Views. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lana. 16mo, Half 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


Good Stories. 
By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


Mothers in Council. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VIL. 
Piccadilly. 

A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
LavRence OuipHant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &c. _ 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


VIII. 


Manners and Social Usages. 


By Mrs. Joun Saerwoop, Author of “ A Trans- 
planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


‘The Entailed Hat: 
Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 


Grorcr ALFRED Townsxnp (“Gath”). 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Revolvers 
fe 


Ss 
Cc 


= Large lll. 
Catalogue free. 


KNAPP’S 
ROOT BEER EXTRACT. 


A 2c. bottle makes 10 gallons KNAPP’S celebrated 
ROOT BEER. In liquid form; no boiling. ‘The most 
healthy and economical beverage in the world. Send 
for circular. Depot, 362 Hudson Street, New York. 
Sold by most drnggiste. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lund Soret Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


| 
| 
| = 
4 
\ 
| 
| 
— ‘ 
| 
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| is Climax fron Roofing shown below. 
: 
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_ and glossy. . It hoids, inja liquid form, a large propor- ei = 
tion of deodorized Coooanvt prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possestes the 
peculiar which so exactly suit the various 
it conditions of the human hair.--[A dv.) | PRITE 
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JULY 26, 1884. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ON EXHIBITION 
DAILY, FROM JULY 19° 


FO NOVEMBER 1894 
ACELKINS 


(e 


THE MAGNETIC PHENOMENON FROM MAINE. 


How long ean he keep this up? 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in cut- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes, 
intune Constipation followed by general 
‘derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ increases the infirmity of the others. 

The immediate results are Loss of Appe- 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Iiat- 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as D psia. 

Inevery instance where this disease does 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’S PILLs may be confidentiy 
relied upon to effect a cure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S PILLS alone will certainly vield if 
the PILLs are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
palliatives all do permanent harm. The 
fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weakcr 
than before. 

“‘Costiveness, induced by my sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PILLs 
afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRIN@- 
HOFF, Newark, N. J. 

“I was induced to try AYER’s PILLS as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I had long been a suf. 
ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. They have benefited me more 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general. health.” 
Rev, Francis B. HARLOWE, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the easiest physic I 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my from pain.” W.L 
Page, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
Pepsia, and Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, AYER’s Pitis have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
Rogers, Needmore, Brown @., Ind. 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J.T. 
Haves, 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT-— 


DEPAKTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
08. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
Conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We sre not interested’ in nor responsible for any 
Contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
AtPER'S Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTIERS, 


IMPRO ROOT 
HIRES Package, allons of a dcli- 


cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
age. Sold by all Drug eit, OF sent by mail on receipt 
N. Ave., 


or C. E. Hines, hiladelpbia, Pa. 


SLSIDDOUC SNVIOISLN 


E 
BEST TONIC. * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, quickly” and com Sooke 
Cures ndigestion, ness, 
Impure Blood, Malaria,Chills and Fevers, 


‘Itis an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
idneys and Liver. 

It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache.or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. ; 

&ae- The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, ED 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Aunual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Aun invaluable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See ** Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “‘Baron Liebig” and photograph haying 
been largely nsed by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are iuformed that 
thé Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocera, 
and Chemists: Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England, 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, TILURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H.SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
- been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to | 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, 314; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 111.; 
744 Broadway, New N. W. 
| 


> 
‘ 


f, 


LOOKS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS. 


Dupre Reporter. What do you think of Cleveland's—” 


J. Ketry. “JZ have nothing to say.” 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 7p, adherent, 
PREPARED Ne 
WITH BISMUTH 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


LL impalpable, 
RICE POWDER 
by CHARLES FAY, A 
DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 
% Hygienical 
2 Preparations 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de 1l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


Harper's European Guide-Baok 


FOR Iss4. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivee. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3.00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland, 572 pages. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, . 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 504 pages. 

Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. 


No American is fully equipped for travel in Enrope 
without this hand-book. — Phila. North American. 


cw” Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
Venus's Doves. By Ina Asuworty 20 cts. 


Lucia, Hnogh, and Another. _By Mrs. J. H. Neeprie. 
20 cents. 


*“‘T Say No;” or, The Love ‘letter Answered. By 
20 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. By Reapg. 20 cents. 
My Dneats and My Danghier. 20 cents, 

Godfrey Helstone. By Groratana M. Craik. 20 cta, 
A Fair Country Maid. By E. Farerax Bynnnr. 20 cts. 
In the West Countrie. By May Croumrnin. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. CLarg Russet. 
20 certs. 


The Way of the World. By D. Caristixz Mornay. 
20 celts. 


SF Wanrrer & Broruens will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Slates, on receipt of the price. 

Catatouux mated free on receipt of 
Ten Cents tn stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


* 
“See What Cuticura Does for Me!" 
NPANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Eczemas, and oe form of Itching. 
Serofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cuticura Remroics. A > and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by drnggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

aa Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Dizeases.” 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
EXETER, N. 


THE 1024 YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10th. ~ 


FOR CATALOGUE, APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


TNCLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 Cases, 5 cts. 
Rosert Beaty & Co., Bankers, Toronto, Canada, 


25 FANCY LARGE CHROMO CARDS, 
10 cents. DREW M’F’G CU., Baltimore, Md, 


uticura Soap, 
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VOLUME XXVIIL, No. 1440, 


4.2 


A SHAM-FIGHT CAMPAIGN. 
Sir Knicar. “My dear ‘usin John, you’re not at all alarmed at this anti-British war-cry, 
I hope? It is only to get Pe e Irish vote from the Democratic party, and make up—”. 
sted Republicans that have left you.” 


- J.B. “ Yes, for the dis 


Unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


USED BY 


the Chief Mechanician 
_ of the U. S. Coast Sur- — 

vey; the Admiral command- 
- ing in the U. S. Naval Omer- 
vatory, fer Astrenemi cal 
werk; and b 


for all uses in which 
clese time and durability 


£ 


"> 


“I have useii your Soap for two years with the y) 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 


“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” 


MARY ANDERSON. 


“e NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


are but coldly in im 


impure Alkaline as and Colored Fo otlet —_ 


PEARS SOAP 


Ei A Specialty for the Skin and © 
4 } Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 
. Pres. of the Rayal Col. of Surgeons, Engiand. 
or sale throughout the Civilized World. 


a 
a> == 


are tes. 
and towns by the 
exclusive Agents 


_ verification of the North Boundary of Wyoming Territory in 1882, 

and subsequently in the astronomical work of the survey of the east 
coast of Florida in 1883. The very satisfactory manner in which 
these time pieces did their work, is a matter of record in thisofiice.. 
I have the honor to be, 


[Approved. J.E. HILGARD, Superintendent.] 


U. 8. COAST AN AND GEOD IC SURVEY OFFICE, 
Professor J. E. Superintendent & G. Survey: 


Dear Sir—I have the honor tore 
made of me, at the request of Mr. J. 
that Rockford Watches Nos. 63671 


rt in response to your in 
, Jeweler, Washington, 
66219 were used by me in the 


Your Obed’t 
B. A. COLONNA, 
Asst. Coast Survey: 


AN AND STANCH- AMD RELIABLE | SABLE _ 


DLUMBIA 
Bi CLES 


AMD 


THE POPE MFG- ca 


I would not ve mine 
from 
bead- 


For gale everywhere, 


Fowler's Gives n quick, Inet 
ing lather. Packet mailed 
t on receipt of 20 cents. 
AVING SO AP. C..H. Roturrrorp, 
«| 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


EARL & WILSON S 
SHORT BAND 48s 
| ANC BEAD EDGE 


WAYS ATi 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO.. N.Y. 


ARE THE BEST. 


They ane See on] ¥ conta 
ers 
PAILLARD & CO, 


LIQUID PRINTS 


BOILER COVERINGS, 


Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 


H. W. Johns 03 Co, 8 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ALL SUMMER RESORTS 


WATERING PLACES: 


ON THE 


Sea-Shore of New Jersey, 


Hook ui a Branch 


Atlantic City May, 


ARE REACHED BY rae 


RUILROLD, 


CARS FROM 
New York and Philadelphia, | 2 
AND ONLY ONE OHALGE FROM 


St. Louis, § Washington, 
Indianapolis, Savannah, 
Erie, New Haven, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, 
Boston, eland, 
Chicago, Richmond, 


Columbus, Atlnta, 


 Hartford.. 


OHAS.E PUGH, J. B. WOOD, 


Gen’l Gen'l Pass'r Agent, 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 
The most effective external Remedy 
extant for the cure of Skin Diseases 
ng the Complexion. 
Caution. — There are counterfeits ! 
’ Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the packet of C. N. Currrewron 
SOUP receipt of and 5 ets. extra 
SKIN cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, 115-Fulton St., N. Y. 


Numbers. 


‘Perforated, Gummed,100,10c. 
P.F. Van Everen. 116 Naseay St. N.Y. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebristed ‘Tennis 
BALLS and BATS. 


ee 


| Franklin Bat can- 

Regulation Ball adopted b are NLT 
on op e ‘ 

ciation, April 5th, po dy y the Intercol L. T. 

Association, The . Playing les of 


Ma 
Lawn-Tenn ‘with co coinpete catalogue of our popular 
SPECK SNYDER. 1: 126. 1 128, 130 Nassau St., N.Y ° 


Address, 40c. Ben. W. venim, Sioux City, Iowa. 


> 


HORSMAN'S CELEBRATED 


E. i. Horsman, 
80 & 82 William 8&t., N. Y. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN-THNNIS. 


BEST . MADE. 


THE TRADE SUPPLI 


WELD, COLBURN, &  WILCKENS 
Broedway,: New York. _ 


’ Why will any one snffer when they can ote a bottle 
of the ** German Corn Remover and 
— remedy for both corns and bunions—of an 


t for 25 cents, or of C. N. CRITTENTON, 
rietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York ? 


1 Labels, 
nt: 
with our $8 Printing Press, Larger sie? 
for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 


2 or old, business or pleasure.’ Everything 
eg COSY, printed directions. Send 2 stam 


for Catalogue of Type, Carat 
to the factory, Kelsey & Co., n, Conn. 


travellers agencies. Liberal discounts to agents. 
Smith, 53 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. Pianos, 
she Stray “Mention this pep 


FACTS. “ What is the Kazoo!” “The great 

est Musical Wonder ever invented. Pisys0y 

tune, imitates any Bird or Animal, sal, Bagpine 

. and Punch and Judy.” “ When used pra 
strel and rtists, Quarteties or 

t 


ruses, does it raceive encores 1”? “Invariably.” “ Does it 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soo By ALL DEALERS Tumoucnout WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—- —1878. 


YOUMANS’ HATS FOR “GENTLENEN 


Livery Hats. .1107, 719, and 180 Broadway, New York. 
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